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ONE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


BY O. T. CORSON, EDITOR OHIO ED. MONTHLY. 


HEN the compiler of the dictionary 
of congress was preparing that work 
for publication in 1858, he sent Mr. Lincoln 
the usual request for a sketch of his life to 
which he received in June of that year the 
following reply: 
“Born February 12, 1809, in Hardin 
County, Kentucky. 
“Education defective. 
“ Profession, a lawyer. 
“Have been a captain of volunteers in 
Black Hawk War. 
“Postmaster at a very small office. 
“Four times a member of the Illinois 
legislature, and was a member of the lower 
house of congress. 
* Yours, etc., 
“ A. LINCOLN.” 


A modest statement indeed which had in 
it very little intimation of the real great- 
ness of its author who was so soon to be 
called to guide a great Nation through the 
darkest period of its history. 

His birth was in the midst of extreme 
poverty but of a parentage respectable and 
virtuous as has been fully proved by docu- 
ments and records whose authority and 
reliability are unquestioned. In view of 
the dastardly attempts made from time to 
time to smirch the character of both mother 
and child by intimation that the former was 
a nameless child, herself, and the latter a 
fatherless boy, it is important that the facts 
of his birth be made prominent in a study 
of Lincoln’s life. 

Was his education defective? Measured 
by the conventional standards of society, it 
certainly was. He attended school only 
about four months in all, according to his 
own statement, and the proof of the pov- 


| erty of the opportunities offered in this 


short time is found in Lincoln’s own words: 
“There were some schools, so-called, but 
no qualification was ever required of a 


| teacher beyond readin’, writin’, and ci- 


| pherin’ to the rule of three. 


If a straggler 


| supposed to understand Latin happened to 
| sojourn in the neighborhood, he was looked 
| upon as a wizard. There was absolutely 
| nothing to excite ambition for education. 
| Of course, when I came of age, I did not 
| know much,” 





If, however, education is to be measured 
by ability to think profoundly upon the 
greatest problems of both personal and 
national life; to state clearly and forcefully 
the results of such thinking in language 
whose beauty and simplicity still charm two 
continents; to feel so deeply the wrongs of 
an enslaved race that life becomes one con- 
stant struggle for their freedom; to per- 
form such deeds of exalted patriotism as 
will inspire the loyal people of a divided 
country to fight on through four years of 
Civil War to a victory which forever set- 
tled the question of National Supremacy; 
to live a personal life so clean and pure 
and wholesome that all admire and none 
criticize—if these achievements be the test 
of education, rather than the standards set 
up by society and schools, then Abraham 
Lincoln was the most thoroughly educated 
man America has produced. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
the following statements of Lincoln as 
found in a speech on “ The Improvement 
of Sangamon River,” delivered in 1832 
when he was a candidate for the state leg- 
islature of Illinois: ‘ 

“Upon the subject of education, not pre- 
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suming to dictate any plan or system re- 
specting it, I can only say that-I view it 
as the most important subject which we as 
a people can be engaged in. That every 
man may receive at least a moderate educa- 
tion, and thereby be enabled to read the 
histories of his own and other countries, 
by which he may duly appreciate the value 
of our free institutions, appears to be an 
object of vital importance, even on this 
account alone, to say nothing of the ad- 
vantages and satisfaction to be derived 
from all being able to read the Scriptures, 
and other werks both of a religious and 
moral nature, for themselves. 

“For my part, I desire to see the time 


when education—and by its means, moral- - 


ity, sobriety, enterprise, and industry— 
shall become much more general than at 
present, and should be gratified to have it 
in my power to contribute something to the 
advancement of any measure which might 
have a tendency to accelerate that happy 
period.” 

By . profession, Lincoln was a lawyer. 
The methods of study pursued by him in 
preparation for his chosen profession would 
not be recognized by the courts as at present 
constituted. Associate Justice David Davis 
of the Supreme Court, in his fine eulogy of 
“Lincoln as a Lawyer,” delivered in 1865, 
sa 


ys: 
“In all the elements that constitute the 


great lawyer, he had few equals. ... He 
seized the strong points of a cause, and 
presented them with clearness and great 
compactness. His mind was logical and 
direct, and he did not indulge in extraneous 
discussion. . . . The framework of his 
mental and moral being was honesty, and a 
wrong cause was poorly defended by him. 
. . . He read law books but little, except 
when the cause in hand made it necessary; 
yet he was usually self-reliant, depending 
on iis own resources, and rarely consulting 
his brother lawyers, either on the manage- 
ment of his case or on the legal questions 
involved. .. . He was not fond of litiga- 
‘ tion, and would compromise a_ lawsuit 
whenever practicable.” 

Lincolri’s own high ideals of what the 


character of a lawyer should be are ex- | 


pressed in the following, taken from “ Notes 
for a Law Lecture,” delivered in. 1850: 
“There is a vague popular belief that 
lawyers are necessarily dishonest. I say 
vague, because when we consider to what 
extent confidence and honors are reposed 
in and conferred upon lawyers by the peo- 
ple, it appears improbable that their im- 
pression: of dishonesty is very distinct and 
vivid. Yet the impression is common, 
almost universal. 
ing the law: for -a calling for a moment 


Let no young man choos-: 
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yield to the popular belief—resclve to be 
honest at all events; and if in your own 
judgment you cannot be an honest lawyer, 
resolve to be honest without being a law- 
yer. Choose some other occupation, rather 
than one in the choosing of which you do, 
in advance, consent to be a knave.” 
Lincoln’s election as Captain of Volun- 
teers in the Black Hawk War is ‘referred 
to by him as being a great surprise and as 
giving him more satisfaction than any suc- 
cess which came to him in life. His short 
experience in this was referred to in his 
speech on “ Military Heroes,” delivered in 
the United States House of Representatives 
July 27, 1848, in which speech he defended 
the Whig candidate for president, General 
Taylor, and ridiculed General Cass, the 
democratic candidate. The following par- 
agraph from this speech furnishes an ex- 


‘ample of Lincoln’s humor: 


“ By the way, Mr. Speaker, did you know 
I am a military hero? Yes, sir; in the 
days of the Black Hawk War I fought, 
bled, and came away. Speaking of Gen- 
eral Cass’s career reminds me of my own. 
I was not at Stillman’s defeat, but I was 
about as near it as Cass was to Hull’s sur- 
render ; and, like him, I saw the place very 
soon afterward. It is quite certain I did 
not break my sword, for I had none to 
break; but I bent a musket pretty badly on 
one occasion. If Cass broke his sword, the 
idea is he broke it in desperation; I bent 
the musket by accident. If General Cass 
went in advance of me in picking huckle- 
berries, I guess I surpassed him in charges 
upon the wild onions. If he saw any live, 
fighting Indians, it was more than I did; 
but I had a good many bloody struggles 
with the mosquitoes, and although I never 
fainted from the loss of blood, I can truly 
say that I. was often very hungry.” 

The following amusing incident is re- 
lated as an illustration both of Lincoln’s 
ignorance of military matters and also of 
his ready wit: When his troops, formed by 
platoons, confronted a gate, Captain Lin- 
coln ordered: “ This company is dismissed 
for two minutes, when it will fall in on the 
other side of that fence.” (He character- 
ized this as “an endwise ” movement. ) 

To serve as “ postmaster at a very small 
office,” as Lincoln stated it in the outline 
of his biography on which the comments 
of this article are based, would mean little 
to an ordinary man, but to Lincoln this 
service furnished another opportunity. for 
the education for which his soul hungered. 
The newspapers he handled in the office 
provided him with reading matter, and: 
from this source he kept himself fully in- 
formed on topics of both local and national 
importance. He was appointed to this 
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office, located at New Salem, by Andrew 
Jackson and served from May 7, 1833, to 
May 30, 1836. Those were stirring times 
in our national life, and to Lincoln’s mind 
the study of the newspaper reports of the 
speeches of such men as Clay, Calhoun and 
Webster, on the burning issue of nullifica- 
tion, must have meant much in his prepara- 
tion for the responsibilities which were to 
come to him when, as President of the 
United States, he should lead the Nation 
through its four years’ conflict brought on 
by those who taught that both the law and 
the constitution could be nullified at their 
pleasure. 

Too great emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the honesty shown by Lincoln in the 
management of the financial affairs of this 
small office. When he quit the office, a 
small balance was due the government, 
which, for some reason, he was unable to 
place to the credit of the postoffice depart- 
ment. This amount he carefully wrapped 
up in a scrap of paper on which he noted 
its ownership. Years-afterward when an 
agent of the government called on Lincoln 
for settlement, this little package was 
turned over by him to the official, the 
account was squared, and an object lesson 
in absolute honesty was furnished to all 
persons entrusted with the handling of 
public funds. 

“Four times a member of the Illinois 
legislature, and was a member of the lower 
house of Congress” sums up briefly Lin- 
coln’s career as a public official up to the 
time he was called to the Presidency of the 
United States. 

Perhaps the most important act in his 
legislative experience, because of its indi- 
cation of his feeling on the slavery ques- 
tion even at that early date, is his vote 
against the resolutions “highly disapprov- 
ing abolition societies” and holding that 
“the right of property in slaves is secured 
to the slaveholding States by the Federal 
Constitution,” together with other state- 
ments of a similar nature all calculated to 
placate the pro-slavery sentiment. The 
record does not state whether Lincoln 
joined in the debate or not, but it does 
show that he was one of six who voted 
against the resolutions; also that he and 
his colleague, Dan Stone, had the follow- 
ing protest formally entered upon the 
House Journal: - 

“Resolutions upon the subject of domes- 
tic slavery having passed both branches of 
the General Assembly at its present session, 
the undersigned hereby protest against the 
passage of the same. 

“They ‘believe that the institution of 
slavery is founded on both injustice and 
bad policy, but that the promulgation of 
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abolition doctrines tends rather to increase 
than abate its evils. 

“They believe that the Congress of the 
United States has no power under the Con- 
stitution to interfere with the institution 
of slavery in the different States. 

“They believe that the Congress of the 
United States has the power, under the 
Constitution, to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but that the power ought 
not to be exercised, unless at the request 
of the people of the District. 

“The difference between these opinions 
and those contained in the said resolutions 
is their reasons for entering this protest.” 

In this connection the following Inci- 
dents in Lincoln’s early political career will 
be of interest: 

George Forquer, a lawyer of wealth and 
ability, had been a Whig, but had forsaken 
his party for the appointment of Register 
of the Land Office. His new house was 
protected with a lightning rod, then a new 
device, and the first one seen by Lincoln. 
Forquer attended a meeting addressed by 
Lincoln in one of his campaigns for elec- 
tion to the legislature in Illinois, and asked 
to be heard. This privilege was granted 
him by the crowd, which was anxious for 
some fun. The language used by Forquer 
was rather insulting, the declaration being 
made that “this young man would have to 
be taken down.” This statement thor- 
oughly stirred Lincoln who, after answer- 
ing the arguments of Forquer, paid his 
respects to him personally as follows: 

“This anomalous Forquer, if he has 
taken me down, as he calls it, I reckon you 
know it, and if he is satisfied, I am. He 
seems to be thoroughly up to political 
tricks—something I am not familiar with, 
and I never intend to be. If I can’t get 
office honestly, I am content to live as I 
am, and I hope I never may be so thor- 
oughly steeped in political trickery as to 
change my political coat for a big office, | 
and then feel so guilty about it as to run 
up a lightning rod to protect my house from 
the vengeance of an offended God.” 

That must have been an interesting leg- 
islature which met in Vandalia, the old 
capital of Illinois, December 5, 1836. 
Stephen A. Douglas and Abraham Lincoln 
were both there and both served as mem- 
bers of the Penitentiary Committee. Lin- 
coln was one of the nine members from 
Sangamon County—two senators and seven 
members of the House—the delegation 
being known as the “ Long Nine” on ac- 
count of their size, their average height 
being over six feet, and their average 
weight over two hundred pounds. 

Lincoln had met Douglas at the previous 
session of the legislature in 1834-35, the 
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former being a member of the lower house 
and the latter being a candidate for the 
office of State’s attorney, and to the sur- 
prise of many, securing an election over 
John J. Hardin, an eminent lawyer, by a 
vote of 38 to 34. The appearance of the 
“Tittle Giant,” who was not much over 
five feet high and who then weighed only 
about 100 pounds, was extremely amusing 
to Lincoln, who said he was “the least 
man he ever saw.” 

Lincoln’s great “hit” at this session was 
the success won by his delegation, under 
his leadership, in securing the removal of 
the capital to Springfield. With only nine 
votes in the beginning, and with the 
“field” against him, Lincoln so adroitly 
managed this campaign that the bill locat- 
ing the capital at Springfield was finally 
carried and as a result, Lincoln was given 
the credit of a great triumph—in one sense 
a victory over his great future rival, Doug- 
las, whose home town of Jacksonville was 
one of the leading competitors. On the 
question of internal improvements — the 
building of canals—these two men, who 
were to wage such a political warfare two 
decades later, were in perfect accord. 

On March 6, 1837, the session closed and 
the “Long Nine” started home. All save 
Lincoln had horses to ride. He walked, or 
rode “ Shank’s mare,” as he described it. 
It is not difficult to picture in one’s imagi- 
nation this delegation as it moved home- 
ward with Lincoln on foot carefully pick- 
ing his way by the roadside and walking 
so fast that he kept up with the procession. 
It is related upon good authority that Lin- 
coln was so thinly clad that he actually 
shivered, and said, “ Boys, I’m cold.” The 
reply from his mounted companions was: 
“No wonder! There’s so much of you on 
the ground.” 

The following word picture from the pen 
of Robert L. Wilson, one of the “Long 
Nine,” written shortly after the adjourn- 
ment of the session just referred to, is full 
of interest: 

“Lincoln was a natural debater; he was 
always ready and always got right down 
to the merits of his case, without any non- 
sense or circumlocution. He was quite as 
much at home in the legislature as at New 
Salem; he had a quaint and peculiar way, 
ali his own, of treating a subject, and he 
frequently startled us by his modes—but 
he was always right. He seemed to be a 
born politician. We followed his lead, but 
he followed nobody’s lead; he hewed the 
way for us to follow, and we gladly did so. 
He could grasp and concentrate the mat- 
ters under. discussion, and his clear state- 
ment of an intricate or obscure subject was 
better than an ordinary argument. It may 
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almost be said that he did our thinking for 
us, but he had no arrogance, nothing of the 
dictatorial; it seemed the right thing to do 
as he did. He excited no envy or jealousy. 
He was felt to be so much greater than the 
rest of us that we were glad to abridge our 
intellectual labors by letting him do the 
general thinking for the crowd. He in- 
spired absolute respect, although he was 
utterly careless and negligent. We would 
ride while he would walk, but we recog- 
nized him as a master of us in logic; he 
was poverty itself when I knew him, but 
still perfectly independent. He would bor- 
row nothing and never ask favors. He 
seemed to glide along in life without any 
friction or effort.” 

In a letter to his friend Speed, Lincoln 
stated that “being elected to Congress, 
though I am very grateful to our friends 
for having done it, has not pleased me as 
much as I expected.” He remained true to 
his promise not to be a candidate again, 
which he made, he said, “ more from a wish 
to deal fairly with others, to keep peace 
among our friends, and to keen the district 
from going to the enemy, than for any 
cause personal to myself.” | 

While a member of Congress, Lincoln 
lost no opportunity to express his senti- 
ments on the slavery question, voting, as 
he afterwards often said, forty or fifty 
times for the Wilmot Proviso in various 
forms during his single term. He closed 
one of his carefully prepared speeches with 
these words: “Under no circumstances 
would I consent to the further extension 
of the area of slavery in the United States, 
or tothe further increase of slave repre- 
sentation in the House of Representatives.” 

For several years after the expiration of 
his term in Congress, Lincoln devoted ail 
his time: and attention to the practi¢e of 
law. In fact he, himself, states that “ in 
1854 his profession had almost superseded 
the thought of politics in his mind, when 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
aroused him as he had never been aroused 
before.” 

Then followed the great debates with 
Douglas which made him a national char- 
acter and paved the way for his nomina- 
tion for the presidency to which office he 
was elected and in which he became, under 
God, the savior of the Republic. The joy 
which came to the loyal citizens of the 
Nation with his triumphant re-election and 
the deep sorrow which still lingers with 
us because of the awfil tragedy of his 
assassination in the hour of victory which 
brought to him relief from the terrible 
strain of four years of war, can never be 
forgotten by those who lived through them. 
Let these scenes be described in the school 
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room on February 12, 1909, by some one 
in the community who did live through 
them—a soldier, if possible—so that the 
boys and girls may take in their deep 
meaning and in the language of the immor- 
tal Lincoln, himself, 

“Here highly resolve that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom; and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


FROM SPRINGFIELD TO WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY PREST. S. D. FEES, YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO. 


Mr. Douctas’s ambition to reach the 
Presidency took him to many parts of the 
Union to assist his Democratic supporters 
seeking political preferment. He responded 
to a call from Judge Pugh, of Ohio, who 
was seeking an election to the governorship 
of the State. His appearance at once 
aroused the Republican leaders, who sent 
for his famous antagonist. Mr. Lincoln 
came. He made two speeches, one in Co- 
lumbus and one in Cincinnati. There are 
many people in Ohio who still remember 
the stirring appeal delivered on the 16th 
of September, 1859. It was prominently a 
reply to the article of Mr. Douglas pub- 
lished in Harpers. On the following day 
he spoke at Cincinnati. These two speeches 
were so timely they added greatly to his 
prestige as a powerful orator. Calls came 
in from many sections. The one from the 
Non-Partisan Young Men’s Club of New 
York City enlisted his sympathy. He ap- 
= in the Cooper Institute February 27, 
1860. 

Wherever he faced an audience he was 
greeted with the wildest enthusiasm. Many 
people already regarded him as the rising 
hope of the young Republican Party, who 
was marked as the embodiment of the 
aroused conscience of a nation. There 
was more or less of the spectacular in all 
his meetings. However this phase soon 
gave way to a seriousness that always 
marks the deepest emotions. At Columbus 
whatever of the curious element that 
swelled his audience, his address was en- 
tirely given up to a sober consideration of 
the issues presented in a powerful expo- 
sition. The same feature was noticed in 
Cincinnati. At first he spoke to the Ken- 
tuckians who had boasted what they would 
do to their renegade Kentuckian. After he 
had played with them until he was accepted 
as the leader of the game, he entered upon 
the serious discussion of the Sensitive 
Question and had his say. 


FROM SPRINGFIELD TO WASHINGTON. 
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An ardent admirer of his in the east 
induced a great many friends to go to 
Cooper Union to hear his favorite. He 
tells how he was at first mortified to see 
his hero shamble on the platform, a veri- 
table Gobbo in the presence of the élite of 
the metropolis. His audience were inclined 
to jeer at his appearance. Nor was the 
chagrin of his friend relieved at the open- 
ing of his address when he said, “ Mr. 
Cheerman” instead of “Mr. Chairman.” 
I said to myself, “Old fellow, this will 
never do. It may go in the Wild West 
but it will not do here in New York.” But 
he continued., “Soon he began to warm 
to his subject; his body gradually assumed 
an erect and easy posture, his face lighted 
up, his eyes sparkled with an inward fire, 
his whole person seemed transfigured. I 
forgot his clothing, his personal appear- 
ance, his individual peculiarities. Forget- 
ting myself, I was soon on my feet like 
the rest, yelling like a wild Indian, cheer- 
ing the wonderful man.” His friend con-: 
tinued, “In the close parts of his argument 
you could hear the gentle sizzling of the 
gas burners. When he reached a climax 
the thunders of applause were terrific. 
When I came out of the hall my face was 
glowing with excitement and my body was 
all in a quiver. A friend with his face 
aglow said to me, ‘What do you think of 
the Rail Splitter?’ My reply was, ‘ He is. 
the greatest man since St. Paul.’” 

This powerful control displayed was not 
due to any physical factor. On the con- 
trary, his bodily features seemed incom- 
patible with persuasive speech. It was not 
due to his voice, although his clear tenor 
was to his advantage. His power was en- 
tirely aside from all these properties. 
First, his ability to marshal facts of infor- 
mation was wonderful, his frankness in 
statement and sincerity of purpose. enlisted 
confidence, his humanitarian sentiments 
won respect, and his force of logic com- 
pelled conviction. 

This address reached the high water | 
mark in political oratory. Whatever, had 
been his success up to this time, this ad- 
dress measured by the highest standard of 
excellence, was a masterpiece. The issue 
which had been talked around was now 
stated so there could be no further doubt 
over the lines of conflict. Touching the 
sensitive point, he said, “If slavery is right, 
all words, acts, laws and constitutions 
against it are wrong and should be silenced 
and swept away. If it is right we cannot 
justly object to its nationality—its univer- 
sality. If it is wrong they cannot justly 
insist upon its extension—its enlargement. 
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All they ask we could readily grant if we 
thought slavery right; all we ask, they 
could as readily grant if they thought it 
wrong. Their thinking it right and our 
thinkine it wrong is the precise fact upon 
which depends the whole controversy. 
Thinking it right as they do, they are not 
to blame for desiring its full recognition, 
as being right; but thinking it wrong as 
we do, can we yield to them?” This was 
the bugle note which sounded the call to 
make its author the standard bearer of the 
crusade for the liberty of a race. It pro- 
duced such a profound sensation that it 
furnished the chief comments of the New 
York press for some time after its deliv- 
ery. To say the least, the speech made 
him the second choice of the Empire State. 

In less than three months the Republican 
convention was held in the Wigwam at 
Chicago. Every student of Lincoln is fa- 
miliar with its working and its results. As 
I have said elsewhere, never in the history 
of American politics, either before or since, 
has this convention been equaled in its 
quality and quantity of enthusiasm. It was 
not of that sort which observed a well de- 
fined plan to excel the lung power of some 
previous convention. It was spontaneous 
and uncontrollable. It touched the extreme 


points, from the quietness which held thou- 


sands of men and women in that silence 
only disturbed by the scratching of the 
pencils in the hands of hundreds computing 
the result of the ballot, to the commotion 
like the sweep of the storm, when men and 
women seemed for the time to forget that 
they were mere citizens simply beholding 
the representatives of a portion of the peo- 
ple selecting from their peers a leader to 
bear their standard in the contest for con- 
trol of the nation’s policies. 

Mr. Lincoln was now put to new tests. 
It is repeating a well known fact to say 
his best friends had their forebodings. 
They admired his character, but they won- 
dered whether it was wise to overthrow a 
man of the type of Seward to secure a per- 
sonal favor. At the time of his election, 
made possible by the inevitable division of 
the Democratic party, Wendell Phillips 
asked, “ Who is this County Court Advo- 
cate?” At another time he declared, “ We 
will gibbet the slave-hound of Illinois by 
the side of the infamous Mason of Vir- 
ginia.” The interregnum from November 
6 to March 4, was a trying period to the 
President-elect. This was the accepted 
time for action in the South. These ag- 
gressive movements disturbed the loyal 
people of the North, who in a half-hearted 
way felt like holding Mr. Lincoln respon- 
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sible for them. He disclosed his feelings 
and purpose in his remarks on his way 
from Springfield to Washington. On bid- 
ding his neighbors farewell, he said, “I 
know not when I shall see you again. A 
duty devolves upon me which is perhaps 
greater than that which has devolved upon 
any other man since the days of Washing- 
ton. ...I hope you, my friends, will all 
pray that I may receive that Divine assist- 
ance without which I cannot succeed, but 
with which success is certain.” At To- 
lonto he said, “I am leaving on an errand 
of considerable national importance. Let 
us hope as some poet has expressed it, 
‘ Behind the clouds the sun is still shining.’ ” 

At Cincinnati he spoke to the Kentuck- 
ians as follows: “We mean to remember 
that you are as good as we; that there is 
no difference between us other than the 
difference of circumstances. We mean to 
bear in mind that you have as good hearts 
in your bosoms as we have, and we mean 
to act accordingly.” His next address was 
at Columbus. Speaking to the members of 
the General Assembly, he said among other 
things, “ We entertain different views upon 
political questions, but nobody is suffering 
anything yet. This is a most consoling 
circumstance, and from it we may conclude 
that all we want is time, patience and a 
reliance on God, who has never forsaken 
this people.” At Steubenville he said, “I 
believe that the devotion to the constitu- 
tion is equally great on both sides of the 
river. It is only a different understanding 
of the instrument that causes difficulty. . . . 
We should all be bound by the judgment of 
the American people.” 

His next address was at Pittsburg. It 
was mild in tone but reassuring to the 
friends of the Union. He then went to 
Cleveland where he was greeted with won- 
derful enthusiasm. In every address he 
alluded to the strained relations between 
National Authority and the Slave States. 
He also reminded the people that the 
strength of the constitution rested in the 
people, not the head of the nation. At 
Buffalo he again spoke for the preservation 
of the Union and the perpetuity of our lib- 
erties. He spoke briefly on his way to 
New York, at Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, 
Albany, Troy, Hudson, Poughkeepsie and 
Peekskill. At all of these places his re- 
marks had but one dominant note, the pres- 
ervation of the Union and the perpetuity 
of our liberties. It could be noted as he 
neared Washington his language was tak- 
ing on a more determined accent. While 
he was studiously careful not to give out 
any policy until he reached the capital 
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where he would make official announcement 
in his inaugural address, yet his manner 
displayed a determination to enforce the 
laws of the nation, both North and South, 
and he continuously laid it on the hearts 
of the people as their duty as much as his. 
He reached New York City on February 
ioth. His two addresses in New York 
City were brief but satisfactory to his hear- 
ers. His next address was to the Senate 
of New Jersey which was followed by 
another to the House. In Philadelphia he 
made three addresses. The one at Inde- 
pendence Hall is one of the best of the 
tour. In part he said, “ What is the prin- 
ciple which has held these States so long 
together? It is not the mere separation 
from the mother country but that sentiment 
in the Declaration of Independence which 
gave liberty not alone to the people of this 
country, but hope to all the world for all 
future time. It was that which gave prom- 
ise that in due time the weight would be 
lifted from the shoulders for all time and 
men should have an equal chance. Now, 
my friends, can the government be saved 
on that basis? If it can and I can help to 
save it, I am the happiest man in it. If it 
cannot, I was about to say I would rather 
be assassinated on this spot than to sur- 
render it.” He made a brief speech at 
Lancaster, the home of Thaddeus Stevens. 
Then he addressed the people of Pennsyl- 
vania at Harrisburg. 

While in Philadelphia he was notified by 
a group of distinguished men of a con- 
spiracy to assassinate him as he passed 
through Baltimore on the 23d of February. 
It was urged upon him to return from Har- 
risburg to Philadelphia and go to Wash- 
ington by night. Among the informants 
were such men as General Scott, Senator 
Seward, Thomas A. Scott of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and Pinkerton of the fa- 
mous detective association. To this appeal 
Mr. Lincoln earnestly asked, “ What would 
the nation think of its President stealing 
into the capital like a thief in the night?” 
But the unanimous expression of the fa- 
mous group at dinner that the route should 
be changed induced Mr. Lincoln to submit. 
All the wires connecting Harrisburg with 
the. outside world were cut by order of Mr. 
Scott before the train left the Union Sta- 
tion, 

To the very few men who were aware 
of this midnight journey the fate of the 
nation seemed to hang upon a brittle thread. 
Just as the light of the morning sun began 
to dawn the Washington dispatch from 
Seward announced the safe arrival of the 
President on schedule time. 
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I was born February 12, 1809, in Hardin 
County, Kentucky. My parents were both 
born in Virginia, of undistinguished fami- 
lies—second families, perhaps I should say. 
My mother, who died in my tenth year, 
was of a family of the name of Hanks, 
some of whom now reside in Adams, and 
others in Macon County, Illinois. My pa- 
ternal grandfather, Abraham Lincoln, emi- 
grated from Rockingham County, Virginia, 
to Kentucky about 1781 or 1782, where a 
year or two later he was killed by the In- 
dians, not in battle, but by stealth, when 
he was laboring to open a farm in the for- 
est. His ancestors, who were Quakers, went 
to Virginia from Berks County, Pennsyl- . 
vania. An effort to identify them with the 
New England family of the same name 
ended in nothing more definite than a simi- 
larity of Christian names in both families, 
such as Enoch, Levi, Mordecai, Solomon, 
Abraham, and the like. : 

My father, at the death of his father, 
was but six years of age, and he grew up 
literally without education. He removed 
from Kentucky to what is now Spencer 
County, Indiana, in my eighth year. We 
reached our new home about the time the 
State came into the Union. It was a wild 
region, with many bears and other wild 
animals still in the woods. There I grew 
up. There were some schools, so-called, . 
but no qualification was ever required of a 
teacher beyond “ readin’, writin’, and ci- 
pherin’” to the rule of three. If a strag- 
gler supposed to understand Latin happened 
to sojourn in the neighborhood he was 
looked upon as a wizard. There was abso- 
lutely nothing to excite ambition for edu- 
cation. Of course, when I came of age I 
did not know much. Still, somehow, I 
could read, write and cipher to the rule of 
three, but that was all. I have not been 
to school since. The little advance I now 
have upon this store of education, I picked 
up from time to time under the pressure of 
necessity. 

I was raised to farm work, which I con- 
tinued till I was twenty-one. At twenty- 
one I came to Illinois, Macon County. 
Then I got to New Salem, at that time in 
Sangamon, now in Menard County, where 
I remained a year as a sort of clerk in a 
store. Then came the Black Hawk War; 
and I was elected a captain of volunteers, a 
success which gave me more pleasure than 
any I have had since. I went through the 
campaign, was elated, ran for the legis- 
lature the same year (1832), and was 
beaten—the only time I have ever been 
beaten by the people. The next and three 
succeeding biennial elections I was elected 
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to the legislature. I was not a candidate 
afterward. During this legislative period 
I had studied law, and removed to Spring- 
field to practice it. In 1846 I was once 
elected to the lower house of Congress. 
Was not a candidate for re-election. From 
1849 to 1854, both inclusive, practiced law 
more assiduously than ever before. Al- 
ways a Whig in politics; and generally on 
the Whig electoral tickets, making active 
canvasses. I was losing interest in politics 
when the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise aroused me again. What I have done 
since that is pretty well known. 

If any personal description of me is 
thought desirable, it may be said I am, in 
height, six feet four inches, nearly; lean 
in flesh, weighing on an average of one 
‘hundred and eighty pounds; dark complex- 
ion, with coarse black hair and gray eyes. 
No other marks or brands recollected. 

Yours truly, . 
A. LINCOLN. 


LINCOLN’S PERSONAL APPEARANCE, 


At the age of seventeen he was six and 
a third feet high, his feet and hands were 
unusually large, and his legs and arms dis- 
proportionately long; his head was small 
and phrenologically defective; his body very 
diminutive for one of his height. His walk 
was awkward; his gesture still more so; 
his skin was of a dirty yellowish brown, 
and shriveled and baggy, even at that age. 
He was attired in buckskin pants which 
failed to conceal his blue shinbones; his 
shirt was of a fabric known to pioneer, and 
to no other life, as linsey-woolsey; and in 
winter he was clad in what is known as a 
warmus; and finally, a coon-skin cap, home 
made, and moccasins, also home made, pro- 
tected and decorated respectively his upper 
and nether extremities—Whitney. 

Mr. Lincoln’s height was six feet three 
and three-quarter inches “in his stocking 
feet.” He stood up, one day, at the right 
of my large canvass, while I marked his 
exact height upon it. His frame was gaunt 
but sinewy, and inclined to stoop when he 
walked. His head was of full medium 
size, with a broad brow, surmounted by 
rough, unmanageable hair, which, he once 
said, had “a way of getting up as far as 
possible in the world.” Lines of care 
ploughed his face—the hollows in his 
cheeks and under his eyes being very 
marked. The mouth was his plainest fea- 
ture, varying widely from classical models 
—nevertheless expressive of much firmness 
and gentleness of character. 

His complexion was inclined to sallow- 
ness, though I judged this to be the result, 
in part, of his anxious life in Washington. 
His eyes were bluish-gray in color—always 
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in deep shadow, however, from the upper 
lids, which were unusually heavy (remind- 
ing me, in this respect, of Stuart’s portrait 
of Washington)—and the expression was 
remarkably pensive and tender, often inex- 
pressibly sad, as if the reservoir of tears 
lay very near the surface—a fact proved 
not only by the response which accounts of 
suffering and sorrow invariably drew forth, 
but by circumstances which would ordinar- 
ily affect few men in his position —Car- 
penter. 


QUOTATIONS FROM LINCOLN. 


[On account of the beauty of both the 
language and the sentiment contained in 
the following quotations, pupils should be 
induced to memorize as many of them as 
possible. Their recital should form a promi- 
nent part of the program. As arranged, 
with both the shorter and longer quotations, 
it is believed that schools of all grades, as 
well as country schools, will be provided 
with what is needed. ] 


SHORT SAYINGS, 


Hold on with a bull-dog grip. 

Never regret what you don’t write. 

Better hatch the egg than smash it. 

I’m nothing, but truth is everything. 

Don’t swap horses in crossing a stream. 

This nation should be on the Lord’s side. 

Let us have faith that right makes might. 

Calling a sheep’s tail a leg doesn’t make 
it so. 

With malice toward none, with charity 
for all. 

Many have got into a habit of being dis- 
satisfied. 

Let them laugh, as long as the thing 
works well. 

When you can’t remove an obstacle, 
plough around it. 

With firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right. 

Be sure you put your feet in the right 
place, then stand firm. 

What use to me would be a second term 
if I had no country? 

When vou have written a wrathful let- 
ter—put it in the stove. 

Stand with anybody that stands right. 
Stand with him while he is right, and part 
with him when he goes wrong. 

Whether or not the world would be 
vastly benefited by a total and final banish- 
ment from it of all intoxicating drinks 
seems to me not now an open question. 
Three-fourths of mankind confess the 
affirmative with their tongues, and I believe 
all the rest acknowledge it in their hearts. 

Suspicion and jealousy never did help 
any man in any situation. 

Shakespeare was the best judge of hu- 
man nature that ever wrote. , 
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It is better only sometimes to be right 
than at all times to be wrong. 

A private soldier has as much right to 
justice as a major-general. 

If men never began to drink they would 
never become drunkards. 

Don’t shoot too high—aim low and the 
common people will understand. 

I have great respect for the semicolon: 
it is a mighty handy little fellow. 

For those who like this kind of book, this 
is the kind of book they will like. 

Thirty years I have been a temperance 
man, and am too old to change. 

Gold is good in its place; but loving, 
brave, patriotic men are better than gold. 

The Lord must love common people— 
that’s why He made so many of them. 

I am like the boy that stumped his toe; 
hurt too much to laugh and too big to cry. 

I want it said of me that I plucked a 
thistle and planted a flower where I thought 
a flower would grow. 

Let not him who is homeless pull down 
the house of another, but let him labor dili- 
gently to build one for himself. 

Take all of the Bible upon reason that 
you can, and the balance on faith, and you 
will live and die a better man. 

If all that has been said in praise of 
woman were applied to the women of 
America, it would not do them justice for 
their conduct during this war. God biess 
the women of America. 

“You can fool all the people some of the 
time, and some of the people all the time, 
but you cannot fool all the people all the 
time,” pointing the epigram at Senator 
Douglas. 

Labor is prior to, and independent of, 
capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, 
and could never have existed if labor had 
not first existed. Labor is the superior of 
capital, and deserves much the higher con- 
sideration. Capital has its rights, which 
are as worthy of protection as any other 
rights. Nor is it denied that there is, and 
probably always will be, a relation between 
labor and capital producing mutual benefits. 


The Divine Will—The will of God pre- 
vails. In great contests each party claims 
to act in accordance with the will of God. 
Both may be, and one must be, wrong. 
God cannot be for and against the same 
thing at the same time. In the present 
civil war it is quite possible that God’s pur- 
pose is something different from the pur- 
pose of either party; and yet the human in- 
strumentalities, working just as they do, are 
the best adaptation to effect His purpose. 
I am almost ready to say that this is prob- 
ably true; that God wills this contest, and 
wills that it shall not end yet.- By His 


mere great power on the minds of the new. 
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contestants, He could have either saved or 
destroyed ‘the Union without a human con- 
test. Yet the contest began. And, having 
begun, He could give the final victory to 
either side any day. Yet the contest pro- 
ceeds. 

Slavery.—Slavery is founded in the selfish- 
ness of man’s nature—opposition to it in his 
love of justice. These principles are in eter- 
nal antagonism, and when brought into col- 
lision so fiercely as slavery extension brings 
them, shocks and throes and convulsions 
must ceaselessly follow. Repeal the Mis- 
souri Compromise, repeal all compromises, 
repeal the Declaration of Independence, re- 
peal all past history, you still cannot repeal 
human nature. It still will be the abun- 
dance of man’s heart that slavery exten- 
sion is wrong, and out of the abundance of 
his heart his mouth will continue to speak. 

If slavery is right, all words, acts, laws, 
and constitutions against it are themselves 
wrong, and should be silenced and swept 
away. If it is right, we cannot justly ob- 
ject to its nationality—its universality; if 
it is wrong, they cannot justly insist upon 
its extension—its enlargement. All they 
ask we could readily grant if we thought 
slavery right; all we ask they could readily 
grant if they thought it wrong. Their 
thinking it right, and our thinking it 
wrong, is the precise fact upon which de- 
pends the whole controversy. Thinking it 
right, as they do, they are not to blame for. 
desiring its full recognition as being right; 
thinking it wrong, as we do, can we yield 
to them? 

I hate it because of the monstrous injus- 
tice of slavery itself. I hate it because it 
deprives our republican example of its just 
influence in the world; enables the enemies 
of free institutions with plausibility to 
taunt us as hypocrites; causes the real 
friends of freedom to doubt our sincerity; 
and especially because it forces so many 
good men among ourselves into an open 
war with the very fundamental principles 
of civil liberty, criticizing the Declaration 
of Independence, and insisting that there is 
no right principle of action but self- 
interest. 

If I saw a venomous snake crawling in 
the road, any man would say I might seize 
the nearest stick and kill it; but if I found 
that snake in bed with my children, that 
would be another question. I might hurt 
the children more than the snake, and it 
might bite them. Much more, if I found 
it in bed with my neighbor’s children, and 
I had bound myself by a solemn compact 
not to meddle with his children under any 
circumstances, it would become me to let 
that particular mode of getting rid of the 
gentleman alone. But if there was a bed 
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newly made up, to which the children were 
to be taken, and it was proposed to take a 
batch of young snakes and put them there 
with them, I take it no man would say 
there was any question how I ought to de- 
cide! That is just the case. The new 
Territories are the newly made bed to 
which our children are to go, and it lies 
with the nation to say whether they shall 
have snakes mixed up with them or not. 
It does not seem as if there could be much 
hesitation what our policy should be. 


Obedience to Law.—Let every American, 
every lover of liberty, every well-wisher to 
his posterity swear by the blood of the 
Revolution never to violate in the least par- 
ticular the laws of the country, and never 
to tolerate their violation by others. As 
the patriots of seventy-six did to the sup- 
port of the Declaration of Independence, 
so to the support of the Constitution and 
laws let every American pledge his life, his 
property, and his sacred honor—let every 
man remember that to violate the law is to 
trample on the blood of his father, and to 
tear the charter of his own and his chil- 
dren’s liberty. Let reverence for the laws 
be breathed by every American mother to 
the lisping babe that prattles on her lap; 
let it be taught in the schools, in seminaries 
and in colleges; let it be written in primers, 
spelling-books and in almanacs; let it be 
preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in leg- 
islative halls, and enforced in courts of 
justice. And, in short, let it become the 
political religion of the nation; and let the 
old and the young, the rich and the poor, 
the grave and the gay of all sexes and 
tongues and colors and conditions, sacrifice 
unceasingly upon its altars. 


Close of First Inaugural—tIn your hands, 
my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not 
in mine, is the momentous issue of civil 
war.. The government will not assail you. 
You can have no conflict without being 
yourselves the aggressors. You have no 
oath registered in heaven to destroy the 
government, while I shall have the most 
solemn one to “preserve, protect, and de- 
fend it.” I am loath to close. We are not 
enemies, but friends. We must not be ene- 
mies. -Though passion may have strained, 
it must not break our bonds of affection. 
The mystic chords of memory, stretching 
from every battle-field and patriot grave 
to every living heart and hearthstone all 
over this land, will yet swell the chorus of 
the Union when again touched, as surely 
they will be, by the better angels of our 
nature. 

Address in Independence Hall, February 
22, 1861:—I am filled with deep emotion 
at finding myself standing in this place, 
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where were collected together the wisdom, 
the patriotism, the devotion to principle, 
from which sprang the institutions under 
which we live. You have kindly suggested 
to me that in my hands is the task of re- 
storing peace to our distracted country. I 
can Say in return, sir, that all the political 
sentiments I entertain have been drawn, so 
far as I have been able to draw them, from 
the sentiments which originated in and 
were given to the world from this hall. I 
have never had a feeling politically, that 
did not spring from the sentiments em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence. 
I have often pondered over the dangers . 
which were incurred by the men who 
assembled here and framed and adopted 
that Declaration. I have pondered over 
the toils that were endured by the officers 
and soldiers of the army who achieved that 
Independence. I have often. inquired of 
myself what great principle or idea it was 
that kept this Confederacy so long together. 
It was not the mere matter of separation 
of the colonies from the mother land, but 
that sentiment in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which gave liberty not alone to 
the people of this country, but hope to all 
the world, for all future time. It was that 
which gave promise that in due time the 
weights would be lifted from the shoulders 
ofall men, and that all should have an 
equal chance. This is the sentiment em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence. 
Now, my friends, can this country be 
saved on that basis? If it can, I will con- 
sider myself one of the happiest men in the 
world if I can help to save it. If it can- 
not be saved upon that principle, it will be 
truly awful. But if this country cannot be 
saved without giving up that principle, I 
was about to say I would rather be assassi- 
nated on this spot than surrender it. Now, 
in my view of the present aspect of affairs, 
there is no need of bloodshed and war. 
There is no necessity for it. I am not in 
favor of such a course; and I may say in 
advance that there will be no bloodshed 
unless it is forced upon the government. 
The government will not use force unless 
force is used against it. 

My friends, this is wholly an unprepared 
speech. I did not expect to be called on to 
say a word when I came here. I supposed 
I was merely to do something toward rais- 
ing a flag. I may, therefore, have said 
something indiscreet. (Cries of “ No, no.”’) 
But I have said nothing but what I am 
willing to live by, and, if it be the pleasure 
of Almighty God, to die by. 

On Leaving Springfield for Washington, 
February 11, 186%—My Friends: No one, 
not in my situation, can appreciate my feel- 


ing of sadness at this parting. To this 
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place, and the kindness of these people, I 
owe everything. Here I have lived a quar- 
ter of a century, and have passed from a 
young to an old man. Here my children 
have been born, and one is buried. I now 
leave, not knowing when or whether ever 
I may return, with a task before me greater 
than that which rested upon Washington. 
Without the assistance of that Divine 
Being who ever attended him, I cannot 
succeed. With that assistance, I cannot 
fail. Trusting in Him who can go with me, 
and remain with you, and be everywhere 
for good, let us confidently hope that all 
will yet be well. To His care commending 
you, as I hope in your prayers you will 
commend me, I bid you an affectionate 
farewell. 

Letter to Mrs. Bixby.—( Exhibited in Ox- 
ford College, England, as the finest speci- 
men of English extant.)—Dear Madam: I 
have been shown in the files of the War 
Department a statement of the Adjutant- 
General of Massachusetts, that you are the 
mother of five sons who died gloriously on 
the field of battle. I feel how weak and 
fruitless must be any words of mine which 
should attempt to beguile you from the 
grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I 
cannot refrain from tendering to you the 
consolation that may be found in the thanks 
of the Republic they died to save. I pray 
that our heavenly Father may assuage the 
anguish of your bereavement, and leave 
you only the cherished memory of the loved 
and lost, and the solemn pride that must 
be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice 
upon the altar of freedom. Yours very 
= and respectfully—Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Gettysburg SpeechFourscore and seven 
years ago, our fathers brought forth upon 
this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great bat- 
tlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field as a final 
resting place for those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate—we cannot consecrate— we cannot 
hallow this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it far above our poor power to add 
or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here. It is 
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for us, the living, rather to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining be- 
fore us, that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple, shall not perish from the earth. 


Close of Second Inaugurai—The Al- 
mighty has his own purposes. “ Woe unto 
the world because of offenses! for it must 
needs be that offenses come; but woe to 
that man by whom the offense cometh.” 
If we shall suppose that American slavery 
is one of those offenses which, in the provi- 
dence of God, must needs come, but which, 
having continued through his appointed 
time, he now wills to remove, and that he 
gives to both North and South this terrible 
war, as the woe due to those by whom the 
offense came, shall we discern therein any 
departure from those divine attributes 
which the believers in a living God always 
ascribe to him? Fondly do we hope—fer- 
ventlv do we pray—that this mighty scourge 
of war may speedily pass away; vet, if 
God wills that it continue until all the 
wealth piled by the bondman’s two hundred 
and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be 
sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another 
drawn with the sword, as was said three 
thousand years ago, so still it must be said, 
“ The judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.” . 

With malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow, 
and his orphan—to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves, and with all nations. 


SIGNING EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATFON, 


The final Proclamation was signed on 
New Year’s Day, 1863. The President re- 
marked to Mr. Colfax, the same evening, 
that the signature appeared somewhat 
tremulous and uneven. “Not,” said he, 
“because of any uncertainty or hesitation 
on my part; but it was just after the public 
reception, and three hours’ handshaking is 
not calculated to improve a man’s chirog- 
raphy.” Then changing his tone, he added: 
“The South had fair warning, that if they 
did not return to their duty, I should strike 
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at this pillar of their strength. The prom- 
ise must now be kept, and I shall never 
recall one word.” 

I remember to have asked him, on one 
occasion, if there was not some opposition 
manifested on the part of several members 
of the Cabinet to this policy. He replied, 
“Nothing more than I have stated to you. 
Mr. Blair thought we should lose the fall 
elections, and opposed it on that ground 
only.” “T have understood,” said I, “ that 
Secretary Smith was not in favor of your 
action. Mr. Blair told me that, when the 
meeting closed, he and the Secretary of the 
Interior went away together, and that the 
latter said to him, if the President carried 
out that policy, he might count on losing 
Indiana, sure!” “ He never said anything 
of the kind to me,” returned the President. 
“ And what is Mr. Blair’s opinion now?” 
I asked. “Oh,” was the prompt reply, “he 
proved right in regard to the fall elections, 
but he is satisfied that we have since gained 
more than we lost.” “I have been told,” 
I added, “that Judge Bates doubted the 
constitutionality of the proclamation.” “ He 
never expressed such an opinion in my 
hearing,” replied Mr. Lincoln. “No mem- 
ber of the Cabinet ever dissented from the 
policy, in any conversation with me.” 

Mr. Chase told me. that at the Cabinet 
meeting, immediately after the battle of 
Antietam, and just prior to the issue of 
the September Proclamation, the President 
entered upon the business before them by 
saying that “the time for the annunciation 
of the emancipation policy could be no 
longer delayed. 
thought, “would sustain it—many of his 
warmest friends and supporters demanded 
it—and he had, promised his God that he 
would do it!” The last part of this was 
uttered in a low tone, and appeared to be 
heard by no one but Secretary Chase, who 
was sitting near him. He asked the Presi- 
dent if he correctly understood him. Mr. 
Lincoln replied: “I made a solemn vow 
before God, that if General Lee was driven 
back from Pennsylvania, I would crown the 
result by the declaration of freedom to the 
slaves.” 

In February, 1865, a few days after the 
passage of the. “Constitutional Amend- 
ment,” I went to Washington, and was re- 
ceived by Mr. Lincoln with the kindness 
and. familiarity which had characterized 
our previous intercourse. I said to him at 
this time that I was very proud to have 
been the artist to have first conceived of 
the désign of painting a picture commemo- 
rative of the Act of Emancipation; that 
subsequent occurrences had only confirmed 
my own first judgment of that act as the 
most sublime event in our history. “ Yes,” 


Public sentiment,” he- 
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said he—and never do I remember to have 
noticed in him more earnestness of expres- 
sion or manner—“as affairs have turned, 
it is the central act of my administration, 
and the great event of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.”—Carpenter. 


LINCOLN’S TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES. 


After this ceremony (the formal notifi- 
cation of his nomination for the Presidency) 
had passed, Mr. Lincoln remarked to the 
company that as an appropriate conclusion 
to an interview so important and interest- 
ing as that which had just transpired, he 
supposed good manners would require that 
he should treat the committee with some- 
thing to drink; and opening a door that 
led into a room in the rear he called out, 
“Mary! Mary!” A girl responded to the 
call, to whom Mr. Lincoln spoke a few 
words in an undertone, and, closing the 
door, returned again to converse with his 
guests. In a few minutes the maiden en- 
tered, bearing a large waiter, containing 
several glass tumblers, and a large pitcher 
in the midst, and placed it upon the center- 
table. Mr. Lincoln arose, and gravely ad- 
dressing the company, said: “ Gentlemen, 
we must pledge our mutual healths in the 
most healthy beverage which God has 
given to man—it is the only beverage I 
have ever used or allowed in my family, 
and I cannot conscientiously depart from 
it on the present occasion— it, is pure 
Adam’s ale from the spring”; and, taking 
a tumbler, he touched it to his lips, and 
pledged them his highest respects in a cup 
of cold water. Of course, all his guests 
were constrained to admire his consistency, 
and to join in his example—Carpenter. 


LINCOLN THE HUMORIST. 


Several months before President Lin- 
coln issued the great proclamation of 
emancipation which gave freedom to the 
whole race of negro slaves in America, 
writes Adlai Stevenson in the Woman’s 
World, my friend, Senator Henderson, of 
Missouri, came to the White House one 
day and found Mr. Lincoln in a mood of 
deepest depression. Finally, the great 
President said to his caller and friend that 
the most constant and acute pressure was 
being brought upon him by the leaders of 
the radical element of his party to free 
the slaves. 

“Sumner and Stevens and Wilson sim- 
ply haunt me,” declared Mr. Lincoln, 
“with their importunities for a proclama- 
tion of emancipation. Wherever I go and 
whatever way I turn they are on my trail. 
And still, in my heart, I have the deep con- 
viction that the hour has not yet come.” 

Just as he said this, he walked to the 
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window looking out upon Pennsylvania 
avenue and stood there in silence, his tall 
figure silhoutted against the light of the 
window pane, every line of it, and of his 
gracious face expressive of unutterable sad- 
ness. Suddenly his lips began to twitch 
into a smile and his somber eyes lighted 
with a twinkle of something like mirth. 

“ The only schooling I ever had, Hender- 
son,” he remarked, “was in a log school- 
house when reading books and grammars 
were unknown. All our reading was done 
from the Scriptures and we stood up in a 
long line and read in turn from the Bible. 
Our lesson one day was the story of the 
faithful Israelites who were thrown into 
the fiery furnace and delivered by the hand 
of the Lord without so much as the smell 
of fire upon their garments. It fell to one 
little fellow to read the verse in which oc- 
curred, for the first time in the chapter, 
the names of Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
ne-go. Little Bud stumbled on Shadrach, 
floundered on Meshach, and. went all to 
pieces on Abed-ne-go. Instantly the hand 
of the master dealt him a cuff on the side 
of the head and left him wailing and blub- 
bering as the next boy in line took up the 
reading. But before the girl at the end 
of the line had done reading he had sub- 
sided into sniffles and finally became quiet. 


His blunder and disgrace were forgotten 
by the others of the class until his turn was 


approaching to read again. Then, like a 
thunder-clap out of a clear sky, he set up a 
wail which even alarmed the master, who, 
with rather unusual gentleness, inquired: 

“*What’s the matter now?’ . 

“Pointing with a shaking finger at the 
verse which a few moments later would 
fall to him to read, Bud managed to quaver 
out the answer: 

“*Took there, marster—there comes 
them same three fellers agin!’” 

Then his whole face lighted with such a 
smile as only Lincoln could give, and he 
beckoned Senator Henderson to his side, 
silently pointing his long, bony finger to 
three men who were at that moment cross- 
ing Pennsylvania avenue toward the door 
of the White House. They were Sumner, 
Wilson and Thaddeus Stevens. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 


. It is told that when the Civil War was 
raging, and men were falling by thousands, 
Abraham Lincoln would often go into the 
hospitals in Washington and talk with the 
wounded, sometimes the dying. One even- 
ing he stopped at the bed of a young sol- 
dier, just brought in, who had lost both legs 
in a recent battle. “Is there anything I can 


do for you?” asked the tender-hearted | 
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President. “Yes,” said the young man 
faintly. “.Will you write a letter to my 
father and mother, and tell them that I died 
at my post of duty?” He wrote the letter, 
and beneath it the words, “ This letter was 
written by Abraham Lincoln,” and gave it 
to the young man who read it. Looking 
up into his face, he asked, “Are you the 
President?” “Yes, Is there anything else 
I can do for you?” The dying youth 
smiled and said, “ You might stay and see 
me through.” President Lincoln drew his 
chair closer, took the weak hand in his own, 
and held it until the end. He saw him 
through. 


LINCOLN, THE CHRISTIAN. 


The Rev. Mr. Willets, of Brooklyn, gave 
me an account of a conversation with Mr. 
Lincoln, on the part of a lady of his ac- 
quaintance, connected with the “ Christian 
Commission,” who in the prosecution of her 
duties had several interviews with him. 
The President, it seemed, had been much 
impressed with the devotion and earnest- 
ness of purpose manifested by the lady, 
and on one occasion, after she had dis- 
charged the object of her visit, he said to 
her: “ Mrs. ————,, I have formed a high 
opinion of your Christian character, and 
now, as we are alone, I have a mind to 
ask you to give me, in brief, your idea of 
what constitutes a true religious expe- 
rience.” The lady replied at some length, 
stating that, in her judgment, it consisted 
of a conviction of one’s own sinfulness and 
weakness, and personal need of the Saviour 
for strength and support; that views of mere 
doctrine might and would differ, but when 
one was really brought to feel his need of 
Divine help, and to seek the aid of the 
Holy Spirit for strength and guidance, it 
was satisfactory evidence of his having 
been born again. This was the substance 
of her reply. When she had concluded, 
Mr. Lincoln was very thoughtful for a few 
moments. He at length said, very ear- 
nestly, “If what you have told me is really 
a correct view of this great subject, I think 
I can say with sincerity, that I hope I am 
a Christian. I had lived,” he continued, 
“until my boy Willie died, without realiz- 
ing fully these things. That blow over- 
whelmed me. It showed me my weakness 
as I had never felt it before, and if I can 
take what you have stated as a test, I 
think I can safely say that I know some- 
thing of that change of which you speak; 
and I will further add, that it has been my 
intention for some time, at a suitable op- 


portunity, to make a public religious pro- 


fession.” 
Mr. Noah Brooks, in some “ reminis- 
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cences,” gives the following upon this sub- 
ject: 

we Just after the last Presidential election 
he said, ‘Being only mortal, after all, I 
should have been a little mortified if I had 
been beaten in this canvass; but that sting 
would have been more than compensated 
by the thought that the people had notified 
me that all my official responsibilities were 
soon to be lifted off my back.’ In reply to 
the remark that he might remember that in 
all these cares he was daily remembered by 
those who prayed, not to be heard of men, 
as no man had ever before been remem- 
bered, he caught at the homely phrase, and 
said, ‘ Yes, I like that phrase, “not to be 
heard of men,” and I guess it is generally 
true, as you say; at least, I have been told 
so, and I have been a good deal helped by 
just that thought.’ Then he solemnly and 
slowly added, ‘I should be the most pre- 
sumptuous blockhead upon this footstool, if 
I for one day thought that I could dis- 
charge the duties which have come upon 
me since I came into this place, without 
the aid and enlightenment of One who is 
stronger and wiser than all others.’ ” 

“On an occasion I shall never forget,” 
says the Hon. H. C. Deming, of Connec- 
ticut, “the conversation turned upon relig- 
ious subjects, and Mr. Lincoln made this 
impressive remark: ‘I have never united 
myself to any church, because I have found 
difficulty in giving my assent, without men- 
tal reservation, to the long, complicated 
statements of Christian doctrine which 
characterize their Articles of Belief and 
Confessions of Faith. When any church 
will inscribe over its altar, as its sole quali- 
fication for membership,’ he continued, ‘ the 
Savior’s condensed statement of the sub- 
stance of both Law and Gospel, “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,” that 
church will I join with all my heart and 
all my soul.’ ”’—Carpenter. 


LAST CABINET MEETING. 


At the Cabinet meeting held the morning 
of the day of the assassination, it was after- 
ward remembered, a remarkable circum- 
stance occurred. General Grant was pres- 
ent, and during a lull in the discussion the 
President turned to him and asked if he 
had heard from General Sherman. Gen- 
eral Grant replied that he had not, but was 
in hourly expectation of receiving dis- 
* patches from him announcing the surrender 
of Johnston. 

“Well,” said the President, “you will 
hear very soon now, and the news will be 
important.” 
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“Why do you think so?” said the Gen- 
eral. 

“ Because,” said Mr. Lincoln, “I had a 
dream last night; and ever since the war 
began, I have invariably had the same 
dream before any important military event 
occurred.” He then instanced Bull Run, 
Antietam, Gettysburg, etc., and said that 
before each of these events, he had had 
the same dream; and turning to Secretary 
Welles, said: “It is in your line, too, Mr, 
Welles. The dream is, that I saw a ship 


sailing very rapidly; and I am sure that it 
portends some important national event.” 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY—FEBRUARY 
12, 1809. 


A= days which are notable should be 
remembered. The world does well 
to mark its sense of the importance of such 
days, for one of the most fatal diseases of 
the mind is indifference, and hence every- 
thing which tends to rouse men out of their 
indifference is beneficial. The life of Lin- 
coln should never be passed by in silence 
by young or old. He touched the log cabin 
and it became the palace in which greatness 
was nurtured. He touched the forest and 
it became to him a church in which the 
purest and noblest worship of God was ob- 
served. His occupation has become asso- 
ciated in our minds with the integrity of 
the life he lived. In Lincoln there was 
always some quality that fastened him to 
the people and taught them to keep time to 
the music of his heart. Instances are 
given of his honesty, but there are tens of 
thousands of men as honest as he. The 
difference is that they are not able to con- 
centrate the ideal of honor as he did. He 
reveals to us the beauty of plain backwoods 
honesty. He grew up away from the ethics 
of the colleges, but he acquired a sense of 
honesty as high and noble as the most re- 
fined of the teachers of ethics could com- 
prehend.—David Swing. 


MAJESTIC IN HIS INDIVIDUALITY. 





Human glory is often fickle as the winds, 
and transient as a summer day, but Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s place in history is assured. 
All the symbols of this world’s admiration 
are his. He is embalmed in song; recorded 
in history; eulogized in panegyric; cast in 
bronze; sculptured in marble; painted on 
canvas; enshrined in the hearts of his 


, countrymen, and lives in the memories of 
‘mankind. Some men are brilliant in their 


times, but their words and deeds are of 
little worth to history; but his mission was 
as large as his country, vast as humanity,. 
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enduring as time. No greater thought can 
ever enter the human mind than obedience 
to law and freedom for all. Some men are 
not honored ‘by their contemporaries, and 
die neglected. Here is one more honored 
than any other man while living, more 
revered when dying, and destined to be 
loved to the last syllable of recorded time. 
He has this three-fold greatness,— great in 
life, great in death, great in the history of 
the world. Lincoln will grow upon the at- 
tention and affections of posterity, because 
he saved the life of the greatest nation, 
whose ever-widening influence is to bless 
humanity. Measured by this standard, Lin- 
coln ‘shall live in history from age to age. 

Great men appear in groups, and in 
groups they disappear from the vision of 
the world; but we do not love or hate men 
in groups We speak of Gutenberg and his 
coadjutors, of Washington and his generals, 
of Lincoln and his cabinet; but when the 
day of judgment comes, we crown the in- 
ventor of printing; we place the laurel on 
the brow of the father of his country, and 
the chaplet of renown upon the head of the 
saviour of the Republic. 

Some men are great from the littleness 
of their surroundings; but he only is great 
who is great amid greatness. Lincoln had 
great associates—Seward, the sagacious 


diplomatist; Chase, the eminent financier; 
Stanton, the ‘incomparable Secretary of 
War; with illustrious Senators and soldiers. 
Neither could take his part nor fill his posi- 


tion.. And the same law of the coming and 
going of great men is true of our own day. 
In piping times. of. peace, genius is not 
aflame, and true greatness is not apparent; 
but when the crisis comes, then God lifts 
the curtain from obscurity, and reveals the 
man for the hour. 

Lincoln stands forth on the page of his- 
tory, unique in his character, and majestic 
in his individuality’ Like Milton’s angel, 
he was an original conception. He was 
raised up for his times. He was a leader 
of leaders. ‘By instinct the common heart 
trusted in him. He was of the people and 
for the people. He had been poor and 
laborious; but greatness did not change the 
tone of his spirit, or lessen the sympathies 
of his nature. His character was strangely 
symmetrical. He was temperate, without 
austerity; brave, without rashness; con- 
stant, without obstinacy. His love of 
justice was only equalled by his delight in 
compassion. His regard for personal 


honor was only excelled by love of country. - 


His .self-abnegation found its highest ex- 
pression in the public good. His integrity 
was never questioned. His honesty was 
above suspicion. He was more solid than 


LINCOLN, THE TENDER-HEARTED. 
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brilliant; his judgment dominated his im- 
agination;. his ambition was subject to his 
modesty, and his love of justice held the 
mastery over all personal considerations. 
Not excepting. Washington, who inherited 
wealth and high social position, Lincoln is 
the fullest representative American in our 
national annals. He had touched every 
round in the human ladder. He illustrated 
the possibilities of our citizenship. We are 
not ashamed of his.humble origin. We 
are proud of his greatness.—F. P. Newman. 


LINCOLN, THE TENDER HEARTED. 


His biography is written in blood and 

tears; uncounted millions arise and call 
him blessed; a redeemed and reunited re- 
public is his monument. History embalms 
the memory of Richard the Lion-Hearted; 
here, too, our martyr finds royal sepulture 
as Lincoln the tender hearted. 
" He was brave. While assassins swarmed 
in Washington, he went everywhere, with- 
out guard or arms. He was magnanimous. 
He harbored no grudge, nursed no griev- 
ance; was quick to forgive, and was anx- 
ious for reconciliation. Hear him appeal- 
ing to the South: “We are not enemies, 
but friends. We must not be enemies. 
Though passion may have strained, it must 
not break, our bonds of affection. The 
mystic chords of memory, stretching from 
every battle field and patriot grave to every 
loving heart and hearth-stone, all over this - 
broad land, will yet swell the chorus of 
the Union, when again touched, as surely 
they will be, by the better angels of our 
nature.” 

He was compassionate. With what joy 
he brought liberty to the enslaved. He was 
forgiving. In this respect he was strik- 
ingly suggestive of the Saviour. He was 
great. Time will but augment the great- 
ness in this or any other nation. He was 
good and pure and incorruptible. He was 
a patriot; he loved his country; he poured 
out his soul unto death for it. He was 
human, and thus touched the chord that 
makes the whole world kin.—H. W. Bolton. 


GREATNESS OF HIS SIMPLICITY. 


He was uneducated, as that term goes to- 
day, and yet he gave statesman and educa- 
tors things to think about for a hundred 
years to come. Beneath the awkward, 
angular and diffident frame beat one of the 
noblest, largest, tenderest hearts that ever 
swelled in aspiration for truth, or longed to 
accomplish a freeman’s duty. He might 
have lacked in that acute analysis which 
knows the “properties of matter,” but he 
knew the- passions, emotions, and weak- 
nesses of men; he knew their motives. He 
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had the genius to mine men and strike 
easily the rich ore of human nature. He 
was poor in this world’s goods, and I prize 
gratefully a fac-simile letter lying among 
the treasures of my study written by Mr. 
Lincoln to an old friend, requesting the 
favor of a small loan, as he had entered 
upon that campaign of his that was not 
done until death released the most stead- 
fast hero of that cruel war. Men specu- 
late as to his religion. It was the religion 
of the seer, the hero, the patriot, and the 
lover of his race and time. Amid the 
political idiocy of the times, the corruption 
in high places, the dilettante culture, the 
vaporings of wild and helpless theories, in 
this swamp of political quagmire, O Lin- 
coln, it is refreshing to think of thee!— 
H. A. Delano. 


HIS CHOICE AND HIS DESTINY. 


As God appeared to Solomon and Joseph 
in dreams to urge them to make wise 
choices for the power of great usefulness, 
so it would appear that in their waking 
dreams the Almighty appeared to such his- 
tory-making souls as Paul and Constantine, 
Alfred the Great, Washington and Lincoln. 
It was the commonest kind of a life this 
young Lincoln was living on the frontier 
of civilization, but out of that commonest 
kind of living came the uncommonest kind 
of character of these modern years, the 
sublimest liberative power in the history 
of freedom. Lincoln felt there, as a great 
awkward boy, that God and history had 
something for him to do. He dreamed his 
destiny. He chose to champion the cause 
of the oppressed. He vowed that when the 
chance came he would deal slavery a hard 
blow. When he came to his high office, he 
came with a-character which had been 
fitting itself for its grave responsibilites. 
He had been making wise choices on the 
great questions of human rights, of national 
union, of constitutional freedom, of uni- 
versal brotherhood.—F. M. Bristol. 


LINCOLN AS CAVALIER AND PURITAN. 


The virtues and traditions of both hap- 
pily still live for the inspiration of their 
sons. and the saving of the old fashion. 
But both Puritan and Cavalier were lost in 
the storm of their first revolution, and the 
American citizen, supplanting both, and 
stronger than either, took possession of the 
Republic bought by their common blood and 
fashioned in wisdom, and charged’ himself 
with teaching men free government and 
establishing the voice of the people as the 
voice of God. Great types like valuable 
plants are slow to flower and fruit. But 
from the union of these colonists, from the 
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straightening of their purposes and the 
crossing of their blood, slow perfecting 
through a century, came he who stands as 
the first typical American, the first who com- 
prehended within himself all the strength 
and gentleness, all the majesty and grace 
of this Republic—Abraham Lincoln. He 
was the sum of Puritan and Cavalier, for 
in his ardent nature were fused the virtues 
of both, and in the depths of his great soul 
the faults of both were lost. He was 
greater than Puritan, greater than Cavalier, 
in that he was American, and that in his 
homely form were first gathered the vast 
and thrilling forces of this ideal govern- 
ment—charging it with such tremendous 
meaning and so elevating it above human 
suffering that martyrdom, though infam- 
ously aimed, came as a fitting crown to a 
life consecrated from its cradle to human 
liberty. Let us, each cherishing his tradi- 
tions and honoring his fathers, build with 
reverent hand to the type of this simple but 
sublime life, in which all types are honored, 
and in the common glory we shall win as 
Americans, there will be plenty and to 
spare for your forefathers and for mine.— 
H. W. Grady. 


LINCOLN’S FAVORITE POEMS. 


ye says that “In Lincoln’s 

normal and tranquil state of mind, 
The Last Leaf, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
was his favorite in the whole wide range 
of reflective literature.” 


THE LAST LEAF, 


I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.” 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom. 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said— 
Poor old lady, she is: dead 
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Long ago— 
That he had a Roman nose, 
And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 

And a crook is in his back 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the ald three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


The following poem was first repeated to 
Lincoln by Dr. Duncan, of New Salem, 
who found it in an almanac. It was no 
uncommon thing for the great President, 
when overcome with sadness and sorrow, 
to break out in the dirge-like lementation, 
“Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be 
Proud?” It was written by William 
Knox, in Scotland, a century or more ago. 
For many years Mr. Lincoln did not know 
the name of the author. His favorite 
drama was “Macbeth.” 


Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
‘ Like a swift fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
Man passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 
Be scattered around, and together be laid; 
And the young, and the old, and the low and the 


high, 
Shall moulder to dust and together shall lie, 


The infant a mother attended and loved; 

The mother that infant’s affection who proved; 
The husband that mother and infant who blest— 
Each, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 


The maid on whose brow, on whose cheek, in 
whose eye. ; 

Shone beauty and pleasure—her triumphs are by; 

And the memory of those who loved her and 
praised, 

Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 


The hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne, 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn, 
The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 


The peasant whose lot was to sow and to reap; 

The herdsman who climbed with his goats up the 
steep ; 

The beggar who wandered in search of his bread; 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


The saint who enjoyed the communion of heaven; 
The sinner who dared to remain unforgiven; 
The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 
Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 
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So the multitude goes, like the flower or the weed, 
That withers away to let others succeed ; 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that has often been told. 


For we are the same that our fathers have been; 
We see the same sights that our fathers have 


seen ; 
We drink the same stream, and we view the 
same sun, 
And we run the same course that our fathers 
have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would 
think ; 

From the death we are shrinking our fathers 
would shrink ; ; 

To the life we are clinging our fathers would 
cling— 

But it speeds for us all like a bird on the wing. 

They loved—but the story we cannot unfold; 

They scorned—but the heart of the haughty is 
cold ; 

They grieved—but no wail from thcir slumbers 
will come; 

They joyed—but the tongue of their gladness is 
dumb. 


They died—ay! they died—and we things that 
are now, 
Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 
Who make in their dwellings a transient abode, 
Meet the things that they met on their pilgrim- 
age road. 


Yea, hope and despondency, pleasure and pain. 
We mingle together in sunshine and rain; 
And the smile and the tear, and the song and the 


dirge, 
Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 


Tis the wink of an eye; ’tis the draught of a’_ 
breath, 

From the blossom of health to the paleness of 
death ; 

From the gilded saloon to the bier and the 


shroud— 
Oh! why should the spirit of motal be proud? 


He was fond of this hymn which he first 
heard sung in Washington, by Philip 
Phillips, the well-known vocalist. 


If you cannot on the ocean 
Sail among the swiftest fleet, 
Rocking on the highest billows, - 
Laughing at the storms you meet, 
You can stand among the sailors, 
Anchored yet within the bay, 
You can lend a hand to help them 
As they launch their boat away. 


If you are too weak to journev 
Up the mountain steep and high, 
You can stand within the valley, 
While the multitude go by; 
You can chant in happy measure, 
As they slowly pass along; 
Though they may forget the singer, 
They will not forget the song. 


If you have not gold and silver 
Ever ready to command; 

If you cannot toward the needy 
Reach an ever open hand, 

You can visit the afflicted, 
O’er the erring you can weep; 
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You can be a true disciple 
Sitting at the Savior’s feet. 


If you cannot in the harvest 
Garner up the richest sheaf, 
Many a grain both ripe and golden 
Will the careless reapers leave; 
Go and glean among the briars, 
Growing rank against the wall, 
For it may be that the shadow 
Hides the heaviest wheat of all. 
—E. H. Gates. 


POEMS ON LINCOLN. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Oh, slow to smite and swift to spare, 
Gentle and merciful and just! 

Who, in the fear of God, didst bear 
The sword of power—a nation’s trust. 


In sorrow by thy bier we stand, 
Amid the awe that hushes all, 

And speak the anguish of a land 
That shook with horror at thy fall. 


Thy task is done—the bond are free; 
We bear thee to an honored grave, 

Whose noblest monument shall be 
The broken fetters of the slave. 


Pure was thy life; its bloody close 
Hath placed thee with the sons of light, 
Among the noble host of those 
Who perished in the cause of right. 
—Bryant. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Foully Assassinated April 14, 1865. 


You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier, 
You, who with mocking pencil wont to trace, 

Broad for the self-complacent British sneer, 
His length of shambling limb, his furrowed face, 


His gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt, bristling 


air, 
His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at ease, 
His lack of all we prize as debonair, 
Of power or will to shine, of art to please; 


You, whose smart pen backed up the pencil’s 
laugh, 
Judging each step as though the way were plain ; 
Reckless, so it could point its paragraph, 
Of chief’s perplexity, or people’s pain: 


Besides this corpse, that bears for winding-sheet 
The Stars and Stripes he lived to rear anew, 
Between the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say, scurrile jester, is there room for you? 


Yes: he had lived to shame me from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen :— 

To make me own this man of princes peer, 
This rail-splitter a true-born king of men. 


My shallow judgment I had learned to rue, 
Noting how to occasion’s height he rose; 
How his quaint wit made home-truth seem more 
true ; 
How, iron-like, his temper grew by blows. 


How humble, yet how hopeful he could be: 
How in good fortune and in ill, the same: 

Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he, 
Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for fame. 
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He went about his work,—such work as few 
Ever had laid on head and heart and hand,— 
As one who knows, where there’s a task to do, 
Man’s honest will must heaven’s good grace 
command ; 


Who trusts the strength will with the burden 
grow, 
That God makes instruments to work his will, 
If but that will we can arrive to know, 
Nor tamper with the weights of good and ill. 


So he went forth to battle, on the side 
That he felt clear was Liberty’s and Right’s, 
As in his peasant boyhood he had plied 
His warfare with rude Nature’s thwarting 
mights,— 


The uncleared forest, the unbroken soil, 

The iron-bark, that turns the lumberer’s axe, 
The rapid, that o’erbears the boatman’s toil, 

The prairie, hiding the mazed wanderer’s tracks, 


The ambushed Indian, and the prowling bear ;— 

Such were the deeds that helped his youth to 
train: 

Rough culture,—but such trees large fruit may 


bear, 
If but their stocks be of right girth and grain. 


So he grew up, a destined work to do, 
And lived to do it; four long-suffering years, 
Ill-fate, ill-feeling, ill-report, lived through, 
And then he heard the hisses change to cheers, 


The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 
And took both with the same unwavering mood: 
Till, as he came on light, from darkling days, 
And seemed to touch the goal from where he 
stood, 


A felon hand, between the goal and him, 
Reached from behind his back, a trigger prest, 
And those perplexed and patient eyes were dim, 
Those gaunt, long-laboring limbs were laid to 
rest ! 


The words of mercy were upon his lips, 
Forgiveness in his heart and on his pen, 

When this vile murderer brought swift eclipse 
To thoughts of peace on earth, good-will to men. 


The Old World and the New, from sea to sea, 
Utter one voice of sympathy and shame! 

Sore heart, so stopped when it at last beat high; 
Sad life, cut short just as its triumph came. 


A deed accurst! Strokes have been struck before 
By the assassin’s hand, whereof men doubt 
If more of horror or disgrace they bore; 
But thy foul crime, like Cain’s, stands darkly 
out. 


Vile hand, that brandest murder on a strife, 
Whate’er its grounds, stoutly and nobly striven ; 

And with the martyr’s crown crownest a life 
With much to praise, little to be forgiven. 


Tom Taytor (Mark Lemon), in London Punch. 


TO THE SPIRIT OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Shade of our greatest, O look down today! 

Hear the long, dread mid-summer battle roar, 

Here brother in brother plunged the accurséd 
sword ;— 

Here foe meets foe once more in proud array 

Yet not as once to harry and to slay, 

But to strike hands, and with sublime accord 

Weep tears heroic for the souls that soared 

Quick from earth’s carnage to the starry way. 
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Each fought for what he deemed the people’s 
good, 

And proved his bravery by his offered life, 

And sealed his honor. with his out-poured blood ; 

But the Eternal did direct the strife, 

And on this sacred field one patriot host, 

Now calls thee father—dear, majestic — ~ 
—Gilder. 


THE CENOTAPH. 


And so they buried Lincoln? Strange and vain! 

Has any creature thought of Lincoln hid 

In any vault, ’neath any coffin-lid, 

In all the years since that wild spring of pain? 

’Tis false,—he never in the grave hath lain. 

You could not bury him although you slid 

Upon his clay the Cheops pyramid 

Or heaped it with the Rocky Mountain chain. 

They slew themselves; they but set Lincoln free, 

In all the earth his great heart beats as strong, 

Shall beat while pulses throb to chivalry 

And burn with hate of tyranny and wrong. 

Whoever will may find. him, anywhere 

Save in the tomb. Not there,—he is not there! 
—McKay. 


TRIBUTE FROM LOWELL. 


(This tribute to Lincoln is an extract 
from the Commemoration Ode read at Har- 
vard Colege, July 21, 1865, by James Russell 
Lowell.) 


Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 
Whom Iate the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief. 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote: 
For him her Old-World moulds aside she threw, 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 
How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth. 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 
They knew that outward grace is dust; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill, 
And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again and 
thrust. 
Here was a type of the true elder race. 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face 
to face. 
I praise him not; it were too late; 
And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the present gives, and cannot wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes ; 


SUGGESTIVE MEMORIAL PROGRAMME. 
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These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame. 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMME. 


ew following programme is printed 

with the hope that it may prove help- 
ful. By means of slight modification or 
addition it can be adapted to any school. 
It is reprinted with little change from the 
Ohio Educational Monthly. 


PROGRAM. 


1. Singing—“ America,” entire school. 

2. Salute to the Flag—Entire school or 
selected class or grade. 

3. Reading of Lincoln’s Birthday—Pupil 
chosen ‘by teacher or school. 

4. Recitation—Short Sayings of Lincoln 
—Primary pupils in concert or singly. 

5. Recitations selected from “ Quotations 
from Lincoln found in this number—lInter- 
mediate pupils. 

6. Reading—Lincoln the Tender-hearted 
—Pupil chosen by teacher or school. 

7. Recitation—Bryant’s “ Abraham Lin- 
coln ”—Older pupil. 

8. Recitation—Quotations from Lincoln 
on Slavery—Older pupil. 

g. Reading—Lincoln’s Temperance Prin-- 
ciples—Older pupil. 

10. Singing—Lincoln’s Favorite Hymn. 
[Tune, “What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus.”’] 

11. Reading—His Choice and his Destiny 
—Older pupil. 

12. Concert Recitation—“The Last Leaf” 
—School. 

13. Reading or Recitation—Oh, Why 
Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud?— 
Pupil. 

14. Concert Recitation—Quotations from 
Inaugural Addresses, or Letter to Mrs. 
Bixby, or both—Pupils. 

15. Recitation—Abraham Lincoln, by 
Mark Lemon.—Pupil. F 

16. Concert Recitation — Gettysburg 
Speech—School. 

17. Brief Address—“ The days of 1861- 
65,” or similar topic—Some one who lived 
through them, an old soldier if possible. 

18. Recitation—McKay’s “The Ceno- 
taph ”—Pupil. 

19. Reading—Extract from the Com- 
memoration Ode read at Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1865, by James Russell Lowell— 
Teacher or friend of the school. 

20. Presentation of Picture of Lincoln 
to school by some friend or by the pupils. 

21. Singing—“ Star Spangled Banner.” 
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THE MIND IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS, 
Late Superintendent of Public Schools, Philadelphia. 


PsycHoLocy was regarded by the earlier 
writers upon the subject as a treatise on 
the Mind. Many modern writers, how- 
ever, especially those of the physiological 
school, deny or reject the mind as the 
source of our so-called mental life. Ziehen, 
the distinguished disciple of Wundt, be- 
gins his treatise on Psychology by saying, 
“We shall purposely avoid the terms mind 
and matter, since each introduces a new 
and at first purely hypothetical unit instead 
of the manifold data primarily furnished 
to us.” William James, the eminent 
teacher of psychology at Harvard, says 
“The logical conclusion seems to be that 
states of consciousness are all that psychol- 
ogy needs to do her work with. Meta- 
phyhics or theology may prove the soul to 
exist, but for psychology the hypothesis 
of such a substantial principle of unity is 
superfluous.” 

Similar views are held by a number of 
distinguished modern writers on psychol- 
ogy. Their fundamental assumption is 
that the brain, and not the mind, is the 
source of our mental life. They deny that 
man has a mind that thinks, feels and wills, 
and which thus becomes the source of 
mental phenomena, claiming that all the 
forms of psychical activity are the results 
of different forms of cerebral activity. 
They admit the phenomenon of conscious- 
ness, but hold that it has no causal or 
originating power, its function being 
merely to reveal the results of cerebral 
action. All the forms of our mental 
life as revealed by consciousness are the 
results of the action of the cells and fibers 
of the brain. There is no power of intel- 
ligence that originates and compares ideas 
and reaches conclusions; but the truths of 
science and the works of art are all pro- 
duced by the action of the brain or by the 
ideas resulting from such action. Similarly 
they hold that there is no power of will to 
choose or act, but that all the ideas and 
thoughts and actions of mankind are, as 
Ziehen says, “strictly necessitated.” 

The careful and attentive study of the 
mind for educational purposes, during 
many years, has led me to believe that 
these views are not sustained by the revela- 
tions of consciousness and the experience 
of mankind. The popularity and prev- 
alence of the modern views have given 
me great concern as an educator in charge 
of the training of young men and women 
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for teachers, as it does not in my judgment 
present a just or convenient basis for edu- 
cational doctrine; and it is my purpose in 
this article to show that there are mental 
activities and forms of mental life that 
cannot be accounted for by the action of 
the cells and fibers of the brain, nor by the 
influence upon one another of the ideas 
that appear in consciousness as the results 
of such brain action. In other words I 
shall aim to make clear that the assumption 
of a mind in psychology is sanctioned and 
authenticated by the revelations of con- 
sciousness and the examination of the dif- 
ferent forms of our mental life. 

The argument in favor of a mind, as 
stated, is based on the existence of con- 
sciousness, an assumption upon which all 
these writers who reject or deny the mind 
are agreed. It is also granted that all 
the earlier ideas of which we are conscious 
are the results of cerebral action. The 
objects of the external world make impres- 
sions on the organs of sense which passing 
to the brain induce an action of its cells 
and fibers from which there emerge in con- 
sciousness ideas with form, color, etc. 
Thus, light reflected from a rose affects the 
nerves of the retina, sets them in motion, 
which motions are carried to the occipital 
lobe of the brain, and there, in some mys- 
terious manner, are converted into an im- 
age of the rose. Similarly other objects 
of the material world make impressions on 
the organs of sense and the brain, and 
there arise in consciousness distinct ideas 
of those objects with their several attri- 
butes of color, form, fragrance, sound, etc. 
Upon this fundamental assumption, so far 
as I am aware, all modern writers on psy- 
chology are at one. But with the further 
assumption that these ideas and the cells 


‘and fibers of the brain are the source of all 


the rest of our mental life, a large body of 
intelligent thinkers are not agreed, and for 
sufficient and satisfactory reasons, some of 
which I shall endeavor to state. 

If a careful analysis of consciousness be 
made we shall find there many ideas and 
forms of mental life that do not pertain 
to external objects and are thus not prod- 
ucts of the brain caused by impressions 
made upon the organs of sense. The 
question then arises, How are these ideas 
and mental facts produced? What is the 
origin of them? The writers of the 
physiological school endeavor to account 
for them by a further action of the brain 
and by the action and interaction of the 
ideas primarily produced by brain action. 
Their favorite principle of explanation is 
that of the “association of ideas,” char- 
icterized by Dr. Harris as that “ dismal 
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doctrine of association.” Ziehen speaks of 
the association of nerve fibers and of ideas 
in the brain. “ New sensations,” he says, 
“are received from the external world, and 
the mental images of former sensations are 
already at hand in the cerebral cortex. 
These latent ideas are constantly called up 
in consciousness and associated with the 
new sensations.” How sensations or latent 
ideas can be in the cerebral cortex itis 
difficult or impossible to conceive. Herbart 
endeavors to explain the origin of these 
new ideas by the struggle of the old ideas 
producing “complexes” and “ blendings” 
so definite that they can be represented by 
mathematical formula; and all the mem- 
bers of this later school agreé in respect to 
the potency of ideas in the production of 
forms of mental life, however they may 
differ in their methods of explanation. 
This doctrine of the action of the brain, 
or the agency of ideas, in the production of 
the more abstract forms of mental life is 
not borne out by an analysis of conscious- 
ness. Two objects, as a robin and a 
mouse, present themselves to my senses, 
and there results a clear and distinct idea 
of each object in consciousness. With my 
attention directed to these ideas they stand 
before the mind’s eye as distinctly as the 
objects themselves before the eye of sense; 
I can describe their form, size, color, and 


other specific peculiarities as I would de- 
scribe them if they were real objects be- 


fore me. These ideas are the result of 
brain action emerging in consciousness as 
a result of impressions made on the organs 
of sense. In this, as already stated, all 
psychological thinkers of modern times 
are agreed. 

- But when I analyze my consciousness 
further, I find there not only the ideas of 
th. robin and the mouse, but also an idea 
of difference,—the robin is different from 
the mouse; an idea that is just as distinct 
and definite as the idea of the objects 
themselves This new idea differs from 
the two ideas of the two objects in that it 
has no form, or color, or size, or any of the 
peculiarities or attributes of external ob- 
jects. The question therefore is, Whence 
came this new idea? What is its origin? 
How or by what means was it produced? 
It cannot be a product of sense perception 
since there is no external object called dif- 
ference to make an impression on the or- 
gans of sense and induce cerebral action. 
to produce it. It cannot be produced by 
the two ideas of the robin and the mouse, 
for neither idea knows either itself or the 
other, and therefore can have no influence 
on each other or perceive any difference 
between themselves. But the idea is in 
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consciousness and must be accounted for; 
and since’ it cannot be produced either by 
brain action or by the two ideas, it must 
be produced by consciousness itself. There 
is no other conclusion possible as the only 
three actual agencies involved are the 
brain, ideas and consciousness. _ Thus con- 
sciousness is seen to have a creative or 
originative power in addition to its primary 
function of a revealer of the result of 
brain action. 

If we take the idea of similarity we reach 
the same conclusion. Suppose there is 
in consciousness the idea of a robin and 
a dove. Contemplating these ideas we are 
aware of a new idea in consciousness, that 
of similarity; the robin is similar to the 
dove in shape and other attributes. This 
idea of similarity has no form or color or 
any of the other attributes of external ob- 
jects, so that it is impossible that it should 
be produced by any action of the brain 
resulting from an impression on the organs 
of sense. There is no external object 
called similarity to make an impression on 
the brain that would result in this new 
idea; and it is impossible to conceive of 
any combination of the actions of brain 
cells and fibers that would cause the idea 
of similarity to emerge in consciousness. 
‘the repetition of the cerebral activity that 
originally produced the ideas of the robin 
and the dove will no doubt reproduce these 
ideas in consciousness; but these ideas of - 
the external objects are altogether different 
from the idea of similarity, which is not 
an object. Furthermore, there is no con- 
ceivable influence of the idea of the robin 
on that of the dove, neither of which ideas 
is conscious of the other, that could pro- 
duce the idea of similarity. We are thus 
driven to the conclusion, as in the case of 
the idea of difference, that there is some 
other source of this idea. The simplest 
and most natural conclusion is that the idea 
of similarity is given by consciousness it- 
self. 

Take again the idea of Time, which in 
consciousness is just as definite an idea 
as that of a robin or a dove. It has no 
color or form or any of the attributes of 
a sense perception; yet it is not a mere 
abstraction but an actuality. We measure 
it, we divide it into days and hours and 
minutes; we add, subtract, and multiply 
it, we use it as the basis of rhythm in music 
and poetry; and the historic narrative 
would be impossible without it. Ziehen 
does not attempt to account for the idea, 
and James merely intimates that some 
“feature of the brain process, whatever 
it may be, must be the cause of our per- 
ceiving the fact of time at all.” Indeed 
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the idea is absolutely unaccountable by the 
doctrine of physiological psychology. No 
action of nerve cells and fibers to produce 
the idea of Time is conceivable; and there 
is no external material object called Time 
that could set the cells and fibers of the 
brain into activity to produce the idea. 
Neither could any two or more ideas, each 
unconscious of the other, and without any 
initiative power, act together to produce 
it. Its origin, therefore, must be ascribed 
to consciousness itself, as in the case of 
the ideas of difference and similarity. The 
same thing holds true for a large number 
of other ideas such as number, space, truth, 
identity, etc.; they are not products of 
sense perception on any known theory of 
such perceptions, and there are no objects 
corresponding to these ideas to produce 
any actions of the brain that could origi- 
nate them. The explanation that con- 
sciousness, or the mind, originates these 
ideas is simple and logical; and it is the 
only explanation that does seem so. 

This creative function of consciousness 
is further illustrated by the thoughts and 
truths that belong to our mental life. Take 
for illustration the axioms of mathematics; 
what form of neural action can we con- 
ceive to give rise to the thought that 
“things that are equal to the same thing 
are equal to one another”? And if such 
action could be conceived, what could act 
upon the brain to put it into action unless 
it was consciousness itself? Further, how 
could this truth be produced by the action 
of ideas upon one another each of which is 
unconscious of both itself and its fellows? 
Moreover, not only do we have the truth 
of the axiom of the equality of these things 
in consciousness, but we also know that it 
is true, and also that it is necessarily true, 
and that it is impossible for it to be untrue. 
What neural action or actions of ideas can 
be imagined to produce these truths, and 
the knowledge that they are true, and the 
idea of the necessity of these truths? Her- 
bart, with all his mathematical skill would 
find his formulas impotent in such a demon- 
stration; and Wundt and Ziehen would 
search in vain for the location of the cells 
and fibers of the brain whose action could 
account for these phases of our mental life. 
Accept the doctrine of a creative and 
causal power of consciousness, and the 
matter seems simple and rational. These 
ideas are the products of consciousness it- 
self, or the mind. 

The active elements of our mental life, 
as revealed by consciousness, point to the 
same conclusion. Take the two ideas of a 
robin and a squirrel and let them be clearly 
outlined in consciousness. I see them as dis- 
tinctly with my eyes closed as if they were 





open and the two animals were before me. 
Now, I can cut off the head of each of 
these images and place the head of the 
robin on the body of the squirrel and the 
head of the squirrel on the body of the 
robin; and these images as thus modified 
are as distinct in consciousness as the orig- 
inal perceptions. The question is as to the 
agent that suggested and produced these 
changes. Can any one imagine any actions 
of the cells and fibers of the brain that 
could either initiate or produce these 
changes? And surely the ideas of the 
robin and squirrel could have no agency in 
suggesting the changes and in producing 
the resulting conceptions, as they are mere 
passive results of former brain actions. 
The only possible solution seems to be that 
some intelligent force, consciousness, or the 
mind, originated the idea of the change, 
carried out the purpose, and pictured the 
result. It is thus seen that consciousness 
itself, or the mind, has an active or initia- 
tory function and becomes the source of 
the modifications and combinations of the 
ideas or images originally produced by 
sense perception. 

The control we exercise over our ideas 
is a further proof of this position. Ideas 
are continually appearing in and disappear- 
ing from consciousness. This fact is ex- 
plained by Herbart as the “flow of un- 
sought ideas,” and by James as_ the 
“stream of consciousness.” This appear- 
ing and disappearing of ideas in conscious- 
ness is largely, but not entirely, involun- 
tary. We have the power of calling up 
ideas into consciousness; a proposition 
often denied but which experience proves 
to be true. I will to picture my deceased 
father or mother, the capitol at Washing- 
ton, the leaning tower of Pisa, or the Bay 


of Naples—and there appear in conscious- 


ness distinct pictures of these objects. In 
preparing an address, I call to mind the 
different reasons for and facts to illustrate 
my proposition; and while delivering this 
address I bring the material forward in the 
order in which I had arranged it. If while 
speaking other facts present themselves not 
germane to the subject, I discard them and 
banish them from consciousness; or if a 
happy thought occurs to me I give it wel- 
come and incorporate it among the other 
ideas of the address. It is thus seen that 
we have the power of calling absent ideas 
into consciousness, of arranging these 
ideas in a logical or appropriate order as 
we desire to give expression to them, and 
of rejecting or accepting other ideas that 
present themselves in the delivery of the 
address. No one, it is believed, will claim 
that these functions of initiation and selec- 
tion belong to the cells and fibers of the 
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brain—that is, that material cells and fibers 
possess the intelligence to determine what 
ideas shall be recalled and what shall be 
associated; or that these cells and fibers 
select or reject the ideas that may invol- 
untarily or otherwise appear in conscious- 
ness during the flow of delivery. The brain 
has a function of its own, but no one to 
my knowledge has ever ascribed such func- 
tions to cerebral cells and fibers. And 
surely no one would endow ideas with the 
power to call up themselves, or with the 
-intelligence to select or reject themselves, 
or decide the order of their arrangement. 


The conclusion is therefore inevitable that - 


this control over our ideas is a function and 
prerogative of consciousness itself. 

Light is thrown upon this subject also by 
a consideration of the difference between 
extemporaneous address and memorized 
sneech. In committing an address to mem- 
ory the actions of the nerves and cells of 
the brain are repeated many times in the 
same order, so that in the delivering of 
an address, after the first word is spoken, 
the neural processes repeat themselves nat- 
urally in the same order as when the speech 
was originally committed. The brain thus, 
it may be assumed, reproduces the address 
under the guidance of the intelligence, with 
automatic neural action. But in speaking 
extemporaneously, even upon a subject with 
which one is very familiar, the same gen- 
eral line of thought may be repeated a 
score of times, but with different words 
and a different order of ideas, and often 
with different facts and new illustrations. 
In this case the cells and fibers of the brain 
follow a different order of action from that 
to which they had been accustomed, as the 
intelligence of the speaker adapts himself 
to the varying conditions of his different 
audiences. This new order cannot surely 
be determined by the cells and fibers them- 
selves; there must be an intelligence that 
presides over and determines the flow of 
ideas and the actions of the brain which 
accompany the flow; and it is this intelli- 
gence that has heretofore, and it is be- 
lieved correctly, been regarded by psychol- 
ogists as the mind. 

A very striking argument in favor of the 
existence of mind has been recently set 
forth by Dr. W. H. Thompson, an eminent 
physician and scientist of New York, upon 
purely physiological grounds. In his work 
on the “ Brain and Personality ” he shows 
how parts of the brain are built up by the 
action of the afferent nerves of the senses; 
and then calls attention to the fact that 
other parts of the brain are built up by 
efferent action caused by something other 
than sensation. The source of this effer- 
ent action, he holds, is a force independent 
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of that of the cells and fibers of the brain: 
This force, he asserts, is the human will, a 
force to develop brain tissue more potent 
than the afferent influence of the senses. 
He illustrates this principle by reference 
to the center of speech, which he shows is 
built up in this way. There is no original 
speech organ, he thinks, in the brain. “It 
is not brain structure, nor organization, nor 
locality, nor brain cells and fibers, nor any 
similar thing that is the first cause of brain 
making. The first cause is something en- 
tirely different, namely, an agency, or 
rather an agent, which . . . proceeds by a 
long ... process of teaching to fashion 
those particles of gray. matter, here to re- 
ceive words and there to utter words.” 
This “ brain matter can be made to acquire 
wholly new functions” by the influence of 
“something within which we may follow 
from convolution to convolution of the hu- 
man brain under the guidance, not of met- 
aphysicians, but of physicians and sur- 
geons.” “ This something,” he claims, “is 
not natural but supernatural, both in its 
powers and in its creations by means of 
these powers.” “This something can be 
no other than that greatest of realities, the 
Self of the Human Personality.” 

In this discussion I have used the word 
“ Consciousness” in the sense in which it 
is employed by the representatives of the 
physiological school of psychology, that is, 
as a revealer of mental life. But, as I 
have clearly shown, consciousness is more - 
than a revealer of ideas, that it is an origi- 
nator of mental processes and facts. In 
this second function it transcends the func- 
tions ascribed to it by the writers referred 
to; it has a creative and originative func- 
tion in addition to that of revealing our ' 
mental life. Add this originative and crea- 
tive element to the physiological psycholo- 
gist’s idea of consciousness, and we have 
an intelligent activity which may properly 
be called the Mind. 

The mind is thus conceived to be as much 
an actuality in our mental life as the brain. 
The brain by the action of its cells and 
fibers gives us our ideas of the objects of 
the external world; the mind in its activity 
gives us other ideas differing from our per- 
ceptive ideas and without which our per- 
ceptive ideas would be of little value. 
Moreover, the mind has a controlling power 
over these ideas, can recall them as needed 
for spoken or written communication, and 
can use them to enlarge and enrich our 
mental life and build them up into systems 
of science and philosophy. 

The brain, therefore, is not the sole 
source of our mental life; there is an ele- 
ment of intelligence in man that creates 
the higher forms of thought and sentiment, 
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which mankind have agreed to call The 
Mind. So believing, not as a mere as- 
sumption, nor as a deduction from meta- 
physical reasoning, but as the results of a 
careful examination of our mental life as 
revealed in consciousness, we may say with 
Hamilton: 

On earth there’s nothing great but man; 

In man there’s nothing great but mind. 


STORY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ONG preceding the day that William 
Penn set foot on the shores of the 
State that afterward came to bear his 
name, there had been explorations made 
by the Dutch navigators, who adventur- 
ously sailed from Manhattan and New 
Amsterdam in quest of further territory. 
The Swedish Governor of the province 
that is now Delaware had set a garrison at 
the mouth of the Schuylkill River as early 
as 1644. These men began the occupancy 
of the region that afterward was coveted 
by the Dutch and the English, but they 
_ held their own for a number of years be- 
fore they were driven out by the Dutch 
West India Company. The New World 
to the thrifty Dutch was a place to barter 
and sell, and with its boundless stores of 
natural resources and its abundance of pelts 
and skins it bid fair to satisfy even the 
most greedy among them.. These early 
efforts, however, were only the pioneer ex- 
plorations of discovery, or digressions, in 
search of increased facilities for trade, and 
in no sense were they attempts to perma- 
nently settle the region, or to utilize any 
of its territory for any other purpose than 
‘ to erect trading houses. A number of these 
sprang up in the subsequent years; but the 
whole neighborhood was wild and primeval 
to an extent that forbade the Dutch from 
making any strenuous efforts to colonize 
and consolidate their interests into town 
centers. 

The history of the city is the history of 
the State. Both were the children of Wil- 
liam Penn’s large philanthropy; both took 
their origin from the time that Charles, 
royally remembering his debt to the Penn 
family, granted the tract of the New World 
to the son of the old Admiral, and with it 
his blessing upon the new enterprise. 
Philadelphia, pondered on for years during 
Penn’s travels in Germany with Fox, and, 
during the whole time of his persecution 
in England and Ireland, took shape in the 
mind of her founder many years before 
her birth. His generosity and broad views 
of the tolerance due to human interpreta- 
tion of the Divine Mystery, had won for 
him abroad the heartfelt approbation among 
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his followers of any scheme that had for 
its end the reduction of their sufferings. 
The more persecuted among them wel- 
comed the idea with rejoicing, and the news 
that Penn was to go into the new country 
to found a home for all dissenters and those 
who were hounded for the sake of their 
religion met with the approval of all. 

After many “waitings, watchings and 
solicitations,” the King agreed to grant the 
region now included in the State of Penn- 
sylvania to Penn and his followers, that he 
might there try his “Holy Experiment.” 
The fourth day of March, 1680, was the 
auspicious day that saw the fruition of the 
plans of the Great Founder. Charles the 
Second granted to him a territory com- 
prising one of the most fertile parts of the 
American continent, rich in the wealth of 
natural resources, a land of milk and honey, 
wooded, softly rolling, peaceful, watered 
by numerous rivers and open to the eye; a 
fair country indeed, and one destined to 
be the Queen of the Middle States in the 
future. 

When Penn received his grant there was 
little known of the present site of Phila- 
delphia, save that some English adven- 
turers, sailing up the Delaware toward 
Burlington, marked the place, and dimly di- 
vining the future, cried out: “Here is a 
fine place for a town.” There is no doubt 
that the Indian tribe of the Lenapes had 
fished from its shores and hunted through 
the woods about the present site for cen- 
turies before the King of England had any 
sovereign right to the land. True owners 
of the region, they flitted as shadows 
through the forests, and passed away with- 
out having left any monuments or history 
to tell of their traditions. The enormous 
wealth of mine and soil was to them an 


- unknown wealth. The arts of civilization 


they possessed were rude and primitive 
and they were unable to make any mark on 
the territory that they inhabited. They 
belonged to the great Algonquin family, 
and Penn describes them as “ well built, 
treading strong and clever and mostly 
walking with a lofty chin; their eye is little 
and black. I have seen as comely Euro- 
pean-like faces among them as upon your 
side of the sea.” 

The denizens of the primeval forest Penn 
found tractable and docile, and he always 
had their rights in view and wished to 
preserve unbroken the peace which grew 
up between them. From the very first the 
plans of the proprietor included the build- 
ing of a great city. “Thou Philadelphia, 
named before thou wert born,” he says, and 
so in every detail of her growth we must 
acknowledge the far-seeing wisdom that 
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planned ahead and looked into the future, 
provisioning for centuries to come. The 
commissioners whom he sent before him 
to lay out a great town were directed to 
examine the creeks and the country about 
it, so that there would be ample room for 
the new venture to grow. Penn himself 
thought it possible to sail for the New 
World as soon as his grant was signed, 
but owing to various reasons, principally 
business ones, he was unable to sail before 
the September of the year following the 
grant. 

Meanwhile, that there might be no delay 
in the furtherance of his plan he set busily 
to work to devise a scheme of government 
for the colonists. He secured from the 
King in April, 1680, a proclamation to the 
new subjects, notifying them “to yield all 
obedience to their new Governor.” At the 
same time he completed and dated a set of 
instructions for the deputy whom he had 
chosen to represent him in the colony and 
gave him the necessary commission to act 
for him in the location picked out to settle 
and institute law and order among the col- 
onists, and to supervise and direct the 
whole enterprise. This Governor by dep- 


uty was Penn’s cousin, William Markham, 
and he acted as the director of the colony 
from June, 1681, to Penn’s arrival in 
October, 1682. 


In every way that was possible the 
Founder exerted his influence and good will 
for the colonies. Constantly increasing 
numbers of them sailed from month to 
month to the colony, and the accounts they 
wrote of the delightful life in the new 
country across the seas led others to seek 
the freedom of their predecessors. Penn 
not only contemplated religious liberty for 
the new arrivals, but considerable civil 
freedom as well, and the laws that were 
made by him related to the just application 
of the English code for small offenses, and 
left the larger settlements and judgments 
to be worked out by the colonists them- 
selves as they faced each new necessity 
for them. The wisdom of his cautioning 
the settlers against ill-treating the Indians 
was fruitful in latter years of the long 
peace which Pennsylvania enjoyed from 
the depredations committed by the Indians 
upon other settlers in neighboring colonies. 

The months before he set sail for the 
New World were exceedingly busy ones for 
the proprietor in his endeavor to settle all 
matters pertaining to the business of the 
colony. He no doubt intended to stay in 
the State which bore his name permanently 
when he did sail, but he was unable to 
gratify the wish of residing here except 
upon two occasions. Besides his commis- 
sions to Markham, Penn had drawn up a 
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sort of advertisement of the colony in a 
quaint form which he called “Some ac- 
count of the province of Pennsylvania.” 
It is full of practical suggestions as to the 
economic, social and political life of the 
colony, and one of the essential points 
raised in the document is that “no law 
can be made or money raised without the 
people’s consent.” 

The September following the grant, the 
commissioners were given instructions to 
guide them in the founding of the city as 
he had matured it in his thought. A letter 
was sent to the Indians through them also 
in which Penn invites their confidence and 
friendship, explaining his good will to 
them. 

“T desire,’ he wrote, “to win your love 
and friendship by a kind, just and peaceful 
life, and the people I send are of the same 
mind, and shall in all things behave them- 
selves accordingly. I shall shortly come to 
you myself, at which time we may more 
freely converse and discourse of these mat- 
ters.” 

The commissioners were to “be sure to 
make choice where it is most navigable, 
high, dry and healthy; that is, where most 
ships may best ride of deepest draught of 
water.” He was particular that a place 
should be found adantageous for “ naviga- 
tion, healthy situation and good soil,” and 
the commissioners were to lay out “ten 
thousand acres contiguous to it in the best 
manner you can, as the bounds and extent 
of the said town.” They were directed to 
“be sure to settle the figure of the town 
so that the streets hereafter may be uni- 
form down to the water from the country 
bounds; let the place for the storehouse be 
on the middle of the key, which will yet 
serve for market and state houses, too. 
This may be ordered when I come, only let 
the houses built be upon a line, as much as 
may be.” Further, “the distance of each 
house from the creek or harbor would in 
my judgment measure a quarter of a mile, 
at least 200 paces, because of building here- 
after streets down to the harbor.” And 
finally he advised them to “ let every house 
be placed, in the middle of its plat, as to 
the breadth way of it, that so there may 
be ground on each side for gardens or 
orchards, or fields, that it may be a green 
country town which will never be burnt 
and always be wholesome.” 

The year 1682 saw the beginnings of the 
final steps taken to found the city. Thomas 
Fairman, who charged Penn for sounding. 
the Delaware according to his instructions, 
and many others of that time worked stead- 
ily for the yenture to be speedily laid out. 
The question of boundaries, over which 
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there had been some dispute in the early 
days, was revived and a correspondence be- 
tween Markham and Lord Baltimore in the 
neighboring province of Maryland was 
commenced, dealing with the southern line 
of the colony. The famous controversy 
that took place between the two colonies 
was never settled until 1767, when Mason 
and Dixon finally surveyed the boundary 
and put an end to the dispute. 

Just before Penn sailed from England 
there was drawn up the most important 
document of all that had yet been written 
by the Founder—the Frame of Government 
agreed upon in England by the Governor 
of the province and “divers free men of 
the colony to be explained and confirmed 
there by the first Provincial Council and 
Assembly of the Colonies that shall be held 
if they see meet.” 


THE DREAMERS. 





cee newspapers men who accompanied 

Mr. Bryan during his recent election- 
eering campaign were struck by his frequent 
and effective use of Biblical quotations and 
illustrations, and by the quickness of the 
audience in “catching on” to these allu- 
sions. “ Every time he made use of them ” 


says one of the reports, “the crowds 


shouted enthusiastic approval.” In his 
speech at a town in Iowa he referred to 
the charge that he was a dreamer, and went 
on to compare himself with that other 
dreamer, Joseph. “ When the seven lean 
years came,” concluded Mr. Bryan, 
“Joseph’s brethren had to go down into 
Egypt for corn, and there they found the 
dreamer and—Joseph had the corn.” The 
people followed and understood the com- 
parison. They knew the story as well as 
he, and the application was applauded and 
cheered almost before the speaker finished 
the last sentence. 

In this story there are, altogether apart 
from any reference to Mr. Bryan, two 
specific points of interest which are worthy 
of note; one is its just valuation of the 
dreamer as a great beneficial personality, 
a producer, a contributor to the common 
good, a philanthropist, a reformer, a bene- 
factor; and secondly, the source of his 
power, the stuff his dreams are made of, 
the food he feeds upon. 

In the Church and the State, in society 
and in the various callings of mankind, the 
dreamer, the seer, the prophet, those who 
dream dreams and see visions, have been not 
only of the choice souls of the earth, they 
have been those who have added to the 
wealth of that food upon which men and 
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women feed their minds and nourish their 
souls. Moses and Socrates, Plato and 
Isaiah, David and Paul, Sir Isaac Newton 
and Robert Fulton, and the whole host 
whose names would include the illustrious 
of every age were dreamers. These in 
their own day have been derided. “ Here 
comes this dreamer,” they said, not only 
of Joseph, but of all the rest, and espe- 
cially of Jesus, chief of them all. But the 
children of those who slew the prophets 
built monuments to them and adored them. 
In every age spiritual religion and the 
rights of the people have been saved by the 
prophets and dreamers whom the priests 
and the politicians hated without a cause. 

Very poor and dreary, very crude and 
selfish, is that age in which the people have 
no visions. What is always of great im- 
portance, the one thing needful, is that we 
have ideals, a great faith, a vision of the 
unseen, contact with the invisible, an ex- 
perience of the presence of God, a sense of 
His power exercised not only over us but 
with us. And to those who have these great 
riches of the kingdom of God all other 
things will be added. For such is the liv- 
ing power, the constraining force, the up- 
lifting influence of great ideals, of a 
genuine faith that men are constrained to 
reverently obey God and enthusiastically 
serve His children. The dreamers, the 
prophets, are not only our saints, but our 
saviours. 

The dreamer, the prophet, they who lift 
us into a higher plane of living, they 
through whose trials, sufferings, prayers, 
tears, agonies and, often, death, a new age 
is ushered in, are able to bear their burdens 
and do their work because they see and 
are in touch with the invisible. They eat 
bread others know not of. Their meat and 
drink is to do the will of Him who sent 
them. Socrates on all occasions, when 
perplexed, when in doubt, consulted his 
“divinity.” For Plato the things of this 
world were but the shadows of the great 
ideas of the unseen, but real world. The 
first Christian martyr as he fell beneath 
the blows of his enemies saw the heavens 
open and the Son of God seated upon the 
throne of power. And the whole Bible 
from one end to another, what is it but a 
record of the visions and dreams and ex- 
periences of those who lived and moved 
and had their being in God. Here the 
world’s highest, best, divinest dreams, 
visions, ideals, faith, are enshrined. And 
for that reason the Bible is food and drink 
to men and women in all ages. It is light 
to our minds and life to our souls. And 
it is that because on these things the chil- 
dren of God fed in times past. The Bible 
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records their experiences. And we are of 
their kith and kin. Their God is our God. 
We are the same as they. We need the 
same hope, the same faith, the same love. 
The things they fed on are good to our 
taste because they are our proper nourish- 
ment. The Bible and its truth, the things 
it reveals, are the food we need. No 
leader of the people can better fit himself 
for service than to feed his thought and 
imagination upon its great truths. For the 


people to whose feet it has been a lamp 
and to whose pathway it has been a light, 
will understand him when he speaks its 
language.—Reformed Messenger. 
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THE CITY SCHOOL. 
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|= = has always been a_ friendly 
rivalry between New York City and 
that slight remnant of the United States 
lying beyond the border of Manhatan 
Island, which the enthusiastic New Yorker 
designates as “The Provinces.” The 
typical schoolmaster from the provinces 
has not in the past been unduly enthusiastic 
over the New York schools. It seemed 
to him that a city which had 50,000 children 
with no school accommodations, and that, 
up to ten years ago had apparently not 
discovered that there was such a thing as 
a High School in a well-organized school 
system, had a few things to learn, even 
from the provinces. But the provinces 
owe the New York schools an apology, and 
one, at least, of the out-of-town school men, 
who spent some time recently visiting the 
great public schools of the great city, is 
glad to make that apology. 

Dr. Brumbaugh, Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia schools, said recently to the 
writer: “If you are interested in problems 
of organization you should visit the New 
York schools. Dr. Maxwell and his teach- 
ers are solving problems of thousands there, 
while the remainder of us are considering 
hundreds.” 

When I suggested to Dr. Maxwell that 
it was his pedagogical duty to let other 
schools know of the good work being done 
he modestly replied that the magnitude of 
the work left little time for writing about 
it. The questions involved in this recent 
development are so important to every 
city, and, indeed, to every country school 
in the United States, that it seems in- 
cumbent on some one to make a few feeble 
remarks. 
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The old-fashioned country school very 
properly set the educational standard for 
the last half century. It was close to the 
life of a great majority of the people. It 
furnished an intellectual arena for every 
neighborhood. All roads led to the coun- 
try school house. Every aspiration toward 
a higher life received its impulse there, 
and found its original outlet through the 
door of that little log building. But 
whether for good or for ill the conditions 
have irrevocably changed and we have be- 
come more and more an urban people. It 
was in many ways an ideal condition when 
pupils walked from one to two miles to 
school, when there were abundant and 
healthful activities for the child on the 
farm, when he came to school mentally 
hungry, indeed almost starved, and ab- 
sorbed and assimilated knowledge at a rate 
which has made city teachers envious ever 
since. 

To-day, in a typical section of New York 
there is one school building accommodating 
4,000 children. Within three blocks is 
another building with 3,000 additional chil- 
dren, and a third of the same size the same 
distance in the opposite direction. Within 
that radius of three blocks, therefore, there 
are 10,000 public school children to be 
cared for and educated. This is about 
the number of pupils usually found in an 
entire city of 70,000 inhabitants. The next 
three blocks are almost equally congested. - 
The school man from the provinces blinks 
his eyes and wonders, not that there should 
be 50,000 children without seats, but how 
accommodations have ever been provided 
for 500,000. 

Nor was the problem merely one of 
quantity. Indeed the greatest problem has 
been that of providing the proper quality of 
an education. The typical country school 
at its best was made up of Americans, the 
sons and daughters of Anglo-Saxon pio- 
neers. In the typical city school from ten 
to sixty per cent. of the children come from 
homes in which English is never spoken 
by the parents, and where all those stand- 
ards which have gone to make up Anglo- 
Saxon civilization are unknown; where all 
of the ideals of simple decent living, as 
well as of larger life and service, are as yet 
unperceived. More than one school has 
5,000 children, and among them not 100 
born of American parents. 

Every teacher must realize how woefully 
this complicates the problem, how immeas- 


-urably it has increased the schoolmaster’s 


burden. Instead of being responsible 
merely for the intellectual training of the 
child in the rudiments the schoolmaster in 
the congested cities has had to face the 
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problem of training the whole child, men- 
tally, physically, morally and in many in- 
stances, the whole family as well. 

And the magnificent thing about it all 
has been that while the schoolmaster in the 
other cities has been dreaming of a school 
of larger service, which should really solve 
the problems presented by the new condi- 
tions the New York schoolmaster has 
evolved that school, so complete, so ade- 
quate in its large service to the whole 
community that it really seems too good to 
be true. And thus it happens that the city 
school at its best, rather than the country 
school, is to furnish the educational stand- 
ard for the next century, or perhaps better, 
that there shall be blended to that mag- 
nificent team work of some of the city 
schools the superb strength, individuality 
and initiative of the country school. When 
that time has come we may expect a system 
of education which will develop the whole 
child and every child, according to the 
maximum of his ability into the best human 
product this earth has ever known. 

No single service rendered to the country 
by the modern New York City school is so 
great as that rendered in furnishing a 
model for Americanizing foreign children. 
We have been too much in the habit of 
thinking that America gave everything to 
the emigrant and received nothing. We 
have been in danger of forgetting that 
every civilization of the past has perished 
in time unless strengthened and revived by 
the infusion of fresh barbarian blood. This 
has usually come by wholesale invasion. 
We are just beginning to realize the wis- 
dom of taking our barbarians homeo- 
pathically, as it were, in small doses, rather 
than all at once. We are just beginning 
to see that a nation of nerves is doomed 
unless there shall come into our blood some 
of that superb physical power which cen- 
turies of peasant life have given the emi- 
grant. We are just beginning to realize 
that the hunger for liberty which is bring- 
ing the thousands to our shores is to fur- 
nish the element most needed in our na- 
tional life of to-morrow. 

It was Jane Adams, who in her supreme 
wisdom, first pointed out for us how much 
the foreigner of the best type brings to 
enrich and ennoble our national life, how 
the Italians and the Russians are bringing 
that art element which we need so urgently. 
One need only hear the Italian children 
sing in a typical East Side school to realize 
concretely how much latent power we have 
been neglecting heretofore. Or, if still in 
doubt, one need only attend some of the 
patriotic exercises at the night schools. 
And it is not only in music, or in patriotism 
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that this power is manifest, but in drawing, 
in all the forms of hand work, and every- 
where that beauty may express itself. So 
it is evident that the bread cast upon the 
waters is returning to strengthen us for 
our time of need. To the writer’s mind 
the finest, the most altruistic, the most hope- 
ful thing in American life of to-day was 
done when New York City placed her best 
school, a magnificent million dollar building 
right down among the emigrants, and 
opened its doors day and night, to young 
and old. 

Revolutions never go backwards. City 
life has come to stay. The evils of the 
city will, of course, be corrected as the 
years go by. But the world has learned 
too well, and benefited too largely by the 
ability of men to work together in large 
numbers ever to return to the solitary life 
of the farm or the meager life of the 
suburb. The country at large is on the 
verge of a tremendous educational revolu- 
tion. Dissatisfaction with the old style 
school is manifest everywhere. The sim- 
ple training in the three R’s is no longer 
adequate. The entire course of study must 
be gone over, the dead timber cut out, and 
each subject tried and tested anew to prove 
whether or not it serves a present need. 
Those that are serving the present needs 
of the people will be saved. Those that 
are simply ingenious intellectual gym- 
nastics must be abandoned. For the time 
of the child is too precious, and the things 
which are really vital are too many to 
justify the waste of a moment of school 
time. 

The school of the future must realize 
that the child’s physical health is its own 
and the nation’s greatest asset. The Amer- 
ican girl and woman ought to be the finest, 
strongest specimen of the human race in 
existence. The highest welfare of the 
family and of the nation depend upon that 
ideal being attained. The mere training of 
the intellect is adequately, and indeed mag- 
nificently done now. If anything it is 
slightly overdone. Thoroughly approved 
industrial work must, in time, take the 
place of a portion of the pure head work. 

The American educational idea is be- 
ginning to be definitely formulated. It 
recognizes that a life of service to others 
is the only true life. It will look forward 
to the ideal individual in the ideal com- 
munity. It postulates a heart kindled with 
a desire to render some superb service to 
America and Americans, and through them 
to the world; a head trained to plan such 
service; a hand trained to execute it. The 
real problem of the public school, in city 
and in country alike, is the problem of 
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working out a system of public education, 
which will train the head, the hand and the 
heart, each in its proper place and each in 
its proper proportion. 

And the one great thing that has been 
done by the New York schools in the last 
few years has been to work out on a genu- 
inely magnificent scale, both in quantity 
and in quality, the problem of public school 
extension—the ideal school—a social cen- 
ter, open and in operation for some grade 
of pupils, perhaps 300 days in the year and 
almost as many nights. Such a public 
school system may well be the pride of any 
city or of any country. When crowned, 
as it now is by a magnificent high school 
system, it becomes indeed a veritable alma 
mater—a bountiful mother, forever giving 
to the children of America and of all the 
nations spiritual inspiration, as well as in- 
tellectual training —School Work. 


SOME THOUGHTS FOR THE 
BEGINNER. 








HREE teachers, living in the same 
family—one having had more than 
fifty years of service, and the other two 
nearly twenty-five—amused themselves one 
rainy afternoon by reading their gradu- 
ating essays aloud. They were graduates 
of normal schools, and the subjects were, 
“The Art of Teaching,’ “The Model 
Teacher,” and “The Aspirations of a 
Teacher.” 

Tremendous subjects, were they not? 
At maturity, not one of the three would 
dare to write’ on such a subject. And 
though the laughter rang out at stilted 
phrase, and the reaching after the unat- 
tainable, yet through the laughter there 
was a ring of pain that the aspirations of 
youth had so far failed of realization. 
Perhaps, however, they had not failed as 


they would have done if those aspirations. 


had not existed, and been kept ever before 
them. 

“The Model Teacher” had failed to 
copy her ideal. Environment, the intense 
humanity of her children, a body sus- 
ceptible to the ills of the flesh, to say noth- 
ing of the “enriched curriculum,” had all 
conspired to rob the world of that creature, 
lovely, lovable, and loving, whose pupils, 
always cheerfully obedient, eagerly sought 
to be taught. But she has lived a useful, 
cheery life, governing with a steady hand, 
and doing thorough work. 

The writer of “The Art of Teaching” 
discovered, many years before the fifty 
were over, that while the science may be 
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taught, the art must be acquired by experi- 
ence, who aimed at having her pupils “love 
knowledge for its own sake,” and, inci- 
dentally, their teacher, had become accus- 
tomed, if not resigned, to having it said of 
her, “ She makes you mind, and you have 
to work hard, but she makes you learn.” 
Even this is said several years after the 
children pass on. “ Alas! and how are the 
mighty fallen!” Yet each has endeavored 
to be the “well of cool, deep water” into 
which those who looked might be able to 
say, “ One day I saw the stars,” though it 
had expressed itself to her soul in more 
prosaic language. 

One would not discourage the beginner 
if she could. School teaching needs high 
ideals and courage. The compensations 
for conscientious and indefatigable labor 
are far more than those from any other 
work, not excepting the ministry. But it 
must be understood that pecuniary com- 
pensation is not included. The would-be 
teacher of this day and generation is fully 
equipped in methods and ideals; but will 
she not accept a few practical suggestions, 
born of long experience? 

If I were a beginner, I would take every 
single year of my teaching the best educa- 
tional paper I could find, no matter what 
my salary, and I would buy, at least, two 
good professional books a year. I would 
not be satisfied with this; but this should 
be.the minimum, even if I could not have . 
the latest thing in stocks, and pay the 
laundry bill for white shirt-waists for the 
school-room. In the long run, the effect 
on the pupils will be more beneficial. 

I would invent, or buy, some system for 
keeping clippings on all school subjects in 
separate compartments. Besides those de- 
voted to the general branches, there would 
be one for hints on discipline, and of a 
miscellaneous character, and a large one 
for programs and selections suitable for the 
various days we celebrate. Every two 
years, as I gained in experience and judg- 
ment, I would weed out my collection. I 
would use my clippings, adapting them to 
my class, thus giving variety and getting 
out of ruts. 

I would keep, in a well-bound book, such 
tested problems, with answers, as I had 
myself made on the various subjects in 
arithmetic and algebra, or such as had been 
culled from other sources. This, not to 
indulge in laziness, but as husbanding one’s 
resources, and thus having time to do 
something, occasionally, outside of routine 
work, 

I would, if my children were old enough, 
and if my program were not “enriched” 
to its fullest extent, have some harmless 
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fad for special enthusiasm. For my own 
help, it should not be the same year after 
year. My own appreciation and love of 
the wild flowers have been enhanced by 
the collection we have made, pressed and 
mounted. The eagerness with which 
troublesome boys will hunt for the first 
flowers, gives one a cue in awakening such 
boys. I have found it possible to win a 
very wayward lad by interesting him in 
nature work, about which he could often 
teach me. Leaves of trees, ferns, birds, 
stones, or flowers always bring teachers 
and puipls close together, in that they have 
a natural interest outside the school-room 
walls. 

Were I a beginner, I would live up to 
my resolution to be, not only a teacher, 
but a live, all-round woman—not to be 
measured by a pocket-measure. And in 
trying to live a useful life, it should also 
be a cheery one. I would so work and 
play that the last days of June should not 
find me a physical wreck. This can be 
done, I know. But, alas! that so many 
young teachers have to learn their lessons 
from that most exacting of school-masters, 
Experience, who demands his pound of 
flesh and takes it, nerves and all. 

And, finally, let us not forget the teach- 
er’s need of general culture. The age re- 
quires a broad culture, and it does not the 
less demand that with the breadth there 
shall also be depth. Were I a beginner, 
no year should pass without some student 
work, not drectly connected with school 
work.—lowa Normal Monthly. 





THE CALLING OF THE TEACHER. 

F “every day is a new beginning,” surely 

every term in school suggests new op- 
portunities and affords fresh inspirations. 
Few callings offer so many contacts of soul 
with soul as the teacher’s. Few workers 
have so much direct responsibility, of so 
high a kind, for the results of their labor. 
In no department of human activity is the 
personality of the employee of more conse- 
quence to his employer and to the com- 
munity. Teaching calls for the highest 
qualifications in the character of the teacher 
and offers the greatest chance for self-ex- 
pression of any human occupation. 

The teacher’s virtues, and alas! his faults 
and vices, will reproduce themselves in the 
characters of his pupils with as much cer- 
tainty as physical traits are transmitted 
from father to son. There is the call, then, 
to seriousness, thoughtfulness and constant 
effort to realize his ideals, as the teacher 
starts out on a new term and faces its 
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duties and responsibilites. There is the 
call to forget the things that are behind 
and to reach forth to that which is before. 
There is the call to new consecration and 
to new vision. Courage, hope, patience, 
faith, cheerfulness, kindness, tact, are 
words to be repeated and thoughts to be 
dwelt upon. The immense value of the 
soul of the poorest and most backward boy 
in school; the infinite possibilities of good 
or ill wrapped up in the personality of the 
most unattractive or the most frivolous girl 
in our classes; these are the voices that 
call us to gird ourselves for our work as 
the term opens. 

Who is sufficient for these things? No 
one, alone and unaided! But relying upon 
higher aid and then doing our earnest best, 
we know that reasonably successful results 
will follow. So there is the call to de- 
voutness and consecration in the pregnancy 
of the hour, as we take up the new year’s 
duties. In this frame of mind we shall be 
serious but not nervous.—Education. 





SOME HOMELY TRUTHS. 

i b= great work President Roosevelt has 
done has been along moral lines in 
stimulating the national conscience and 
giving an active force to homely truths. 
He believes in the essential value of what 
is considered by the unthinking masses as 
commonplaces or platitudes, forgetting that 
they are after all unrealized or unthought 
of important truths, or, as Stevenson has 
called them, “the real poetic truths,” in 
that they are the most ancient and endur- 
ing. In an address on Long Island he 
spoke some wholesome and homely truths 

to farmers, of which this is an abstract: 
“T’m with you to the limit in trying to 
put a stop to the rascality of the big man. 
Pll go to any length to do it, and the big 
man knows it, but there never will be an 


‘end until the big man is made to know that 


what you object to is rascality itself, and 
not rascality in a big man alone. Rascality 
in the great and the small is to be frowned 
upon in this Republic. Distrust equally the 
man who never sees dishonesty in the big 
man and the one who sees it only in the 
big man. Fathers need the most preach- 
ing. Frequently the mothers who have had 
hard lives take the unwise course in at- 
tempting to benefit their daughters and 
sons by bringing them up free from hard 
knocks. 

“Next to hardness of heart the next 
least desirable quantity is softness of head, 
and the mother or father should not try 
to bring up their child in that way. You 
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don’t get the right stuff out of those chil- 
dren for the next war or you don’t get 
decent citizens when there isn’t any war. 
Bring them up to work, so that they shall 
recognize an obstacle is not something to 
be shirked, but to be overcome. If there 
is one thing the farmer has the advantage 
of it is in the matter of fresh air. If you 
have your bedroom too stuffy, you then get 
rid of that advantage. If your room is 
hermetically sealed and any air gets in and 
you catch cold you are no better off than 
if you were a dweller in a tenement. Such 
homely problems as these I cannot discuss, 
but I can suggest them to you for your 
discussion.” 

The particular point in the above to 
which we call attention specially is the 
advice to fathers and mothers not to bring 
up their children in idleness, and thus make 
them for all time poor, weak mollycoddles. 
The advice applies to careless fathers and 
foolish mothers who are not rich and yet 
do not try to get their sons into useful em- 
ployment or coddle their daughters to wait 
for something “nice” at good pay to turn 
up, which seldom arrives. Rich men’s 
sons, in the majority of cases, are either 
useless or dangerous to society. But they 
can take care of themselves so long as their 
money holds out, although they do a vast 
amount of harm while it lasts. 

The President’s plea was to the working 
class who have the foolish idea of false 
love about or for their children, that it is 
showing affection to them by warding off 
hard knocks and practically teaching the 
habits of laziness in youth which are never 
overcome. His plea for honest labor and 
industry is one the mothers of the land 
should take to heart. No man or woman 
of worth was ever made by coddling and 
over-indulgence.—New Era. 





THE SPRINGFIELD TESTS. 


HE Holden Book Cover Company 
reprinted the recent “ Springfield 
Tests” for general distribution A copy 
faling into the hands of President Charles 
W. Eliot, of Harvard University, so in- 
terested him that he wrote a cordial letter 
of approval to Principal John T. Riley, of 
Springfield, by whom the pamphlet was 
prepared. The following is a copy of the 
letter: 

The pamphlet, entitled “ The Springfield 
Tests, 1846-1896,” is one of the most satis- 
factory educational demonstrations I have 
ever read. Its facts are firm and its con- 
clusions convincing. It is much to be 
wished that it may produce some other 
similar comparisons of the results of the 
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schools of former generations with those 
of the present schools. The recent criti- 
cism of American schools on the ground 
that they attempt too many things and do 
nothing well has seemed to me unreason- 
able and wholly unprofitable, except as it 
may stimulate school authorities to im- 
prove their actual methods, and the public 
to spend more money on the schools. 

The criticism to the effect that the schools 
have introduced “fads” and superfluities, 
like music, drawing, manual training, and 
household economy, to the neglect of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, has seemed to 
me unwise and misleading; and so have the 
derisive attacks on the efforts of teachers 
and parents to make school studies pleasant 
and interesting for the children. To make 
work interesting is the only way to get 
good work from either children or adults. 

Your demonstration of the better results 
from making geography interesting will 
help to answer this sort of criticism. I 
hope the pamphlet will have a large circula- 
tion, for its demonstrations are needed all 
over our country. 





THE OPEN FIRE. 





ESIDE a lake in the northern wilder- 
ness of Maine a family built them a 

house to live in during the summer. And 
first of all, with his own hands, the father. 
of the family built a fireplace of great flat 
stones, to be the soul of the house. It is 
wide enough to let the whole family sit in 
the armchairs or curl up on the floor in 
front of it at once. Piled high with six- 
foot yule-logs from the woods around, 
when it roars its full-throated defiance to 
the nipping, eager air of autumn evenings, 
that fireplace makes the rest of the house 
of no significance—a mere limbo of bogied 
shadows, a no-man’s country where nobody 
wants to be. All the light and life and 
good cheer are where the faithful firedogs 
support their blazing burthen as it disin- 
tegrates into the glowing embers and the 
sparks fly upward. It reminds one of the 
scene depicted in Whittier’s \“ Snow- 
Bound”: 
“Shut in from all the world without 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 

The house dog on his paws outspread 

Laid to the fire his drowsy head. 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 

A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall. 

Between the andirons’ straddling feet 

The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 

With nuts from brown October’s wood.” 

In the words of an ancient philosopher 
whom the Quaker poet quotes, “As the 
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celestial fire drives away dark spirits, so 
also this our fire of wood doth the same.” 
The malignant powers of darkness cannot 
abide the glowing warmth and radiance; 
they dare not dispute the possession of the 
hearthstone with that cheerful, resonant, 
full-blooded echo of the sunlight. 

“While I was musing the fire burned.” 
As one sits and watches the embers, like 
the clouds at sundown taking a thousand 
riotously fanciful forms like the phantas- 
magoria of opiated dreams, a thousand 
memories flock and throng, as numerous 
and close crowded as the shadows held in 
abeyance by the firelight. “Fond memory 
brings the light of other days around us,” 
and we think of the faces of those loved 
and gone before on whom “ the fitful fire- 
light paled and shone.” Just as to-night 
the red gold of the glowing embers crum- 
bles to cold gray ashes in our sight, even 
so on the bleak wold where the shepherd 
tended his flocks in ancient Chaldea—in 
the mead hall where Saxon thanes and 
Norman barons shook the oaken rafters 
with their wassail—in many a hospitable, 
snow-bound New England farm house, for 
uncounted generations, humankind has seen 
visions and dreamed dreams before the 
open fire. 

Was there ever a circus procession or 
a Mardi Gras pageant so full of uncouth 
and unimaginable apparitions and strange 
creatures as an open wood fire? The artist 
in burnt-wood decoration who invisibly 
dwells in the fireplace embodies his imag- 
inings in forms as diversified as the frost 
work on a window pane, from which the 
Belgian lace workers draw suggestions for 
their patterns. There is no end to the va- 
riety of writhing and wreathing forms in 
the smoke, of grinning heads of gargoyles 
in the coals. If you look long enough you 
can easily imagine yourself in the wonder- 


land of a prehistoric forest, with eyes of | 


outlandish, unevolved monsters all around 
you. The skill of Luther Burbank, wizard 
of plant life, is rivaled—outtopped, indeed 
—by the artist in the glowing coals, who 
joins the head of a lion to the body of a 
whale, and puts the wings of an eagle on 
a serpent, against a background of cherubs’ 
heads, as in an old Italian painting. 

In building a fire, as in building a char- 
acter, it is all important that the founda- 
tions should be laid aright. Since Prome- 
theus, the fire burner, first descended to 
earth with his celestial acquisition, the man 
who builds a fire has been surrounded by 
people who offer helpful suggestions as to 
how he might do better. Just as when one 
is carving a duck one is hungrily super- 
vised by all the company at table, so the 
fire-builder is the target of the advice of 
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those who have the infallible recipe for 
doing it just right. In fire-building, as in 
modern life, you cannot very well do with- 
out the newspaper. On that as the corner- 
stone of the foundation, “with cunning 
art” the slender sticks and brushwood 
must be laid in criss-cross or lattice-work 
arrangement. A log jam will not burn, 
and much time is wasted in trying to make 
a fire burn without interstices for the 
draught to catch the leaping flame and pull 
itthrough. Then, after the fire is built and 
nicely going, everybody wants to goad it 
on with tongs and poker, and so from the 
cradle to the grave it has a score of solici- 
tous if not officious caretakers and atten- 
dants. But it is not in the incipient stages 
of its construction, nor in its middle age of 
blithe and brisk activity, that an open fire 
weaves its magic spell most surely around 
those seated in the circle of its mellow ra- 
diance. In its “old age serene and bright 
and lovely as a Lapland night,” its sor- 
cery is most potent, its power of calling 
up the long-vanished past most irresistible. 
It is as it is with many people—youth and 
middle life, stressful and tempest-tossed, 
are succeeded by latter days of a late- 
flowering efflorescence of beauty, that is 
fairer far than all the life that was lived 


till then. The true romance and poetry is * 


in the dying blaze. A thousand forms and 
colors are revealed that were undisclosed 
to the hand or the imagination of the fire- 
builder. 

Only He who first implanted in us the 
divine fire is aware of what becomes of it, 
for “ He maketh His angels spirits and His 
ministers a flame of fire.”’—Phila. Ledger. 


CORRUPTING CHILDREN. 








N attack of obvious force and justice 
was made at the playground congress 
last week on the “comic supplement,” so- 
called. Miss Maud Summers, a well known 
writer of children’s stories, denounced it 
because it “ debased the morals of the chil- 
dren of this country.” She said that it laid 
emphasis on deceit, on cunning, on disre- 
spect for gray hairs. “It teaches chil- 
dren,” she said, “to laugh when boys throw 
water from an upper window upon an apple 
woman, or twit an old and infirm man.” 
Its pictorial lessons were absorbed by minds 
in their most receptive and impressionable 
states, and the reaction could not but be 
evil. 

Not a line in this indictment can be 
challenged. The comic supplement of the 
Sunday newspaper tries to get an effect 
of humor mainly by an exhibition of suc- 


cessful trickery and the infliction of pain. 
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It is largely a glorification of the bad small 
boy, a pictorial amplification of “ Peck’s 
Bad Boy” of ancient and unhappy mem- 
ory. Youngsters are shown driving their 
parents into a frenzy of anxiety or an- 
guish, tripping up their elders, maltreat- 
ing one another, conspiring to bring about 
a situation in which adults under a misun- 
derstanding pummel each other. The char- 
acteristic comic supplement broadside be- 
gins with an innocent-faced boy with devil- 
try in his heart, and ends with a man or 
woman sprawling on the ground and seeing 
stars, while the Angel Child makes off with 
a grin of satisfied malignity. 

All this would be of no consequence 
were the comic supplement solely or mainly 
for the consumption of grownups. It is 
not. Its daubs are too patiently depressing 
to command the attention of many persons 
beyond the earlier teens. The children 
read these supplements, however, and in the 
parks or cars ask the stranger for them. 
It is not good for a small boy or a small 
girls to have malignant impishness held 
up for admiration and imitation. It is 
not good to teach a child that “Honor 
thy father and thy mother” is back num- 
ber doctrine, not to be heeded by young 
America. The very man who turns over 
the comic section to his youngsters would 
send the boy to a reform school if he faith- 
fully copied the model there set for him. 

When the father tells his little girl a 
fairy story it teaches other ideals of honor 
and courage and truth than those em- 
blazoned in the comic section. There are 
no story books for children, so far as we 
know, that play, as the comic section does, 
the réle of the devil’s advocate—Morning 
News. 








HOW EARL FOUND HIMSELF. 


THE CHILDREN OF A GREAT CITY. 
ARL is not earl of a turreted castle; he 
is earl of the alley around the corner 
from where all of us live and much more 
closely related to problems of American 
citizenship and city life. Fourteen years 
had been chalked up on the great slate to 
his credit, and very little else. He had 
never tried hard to do anything, and now 
he had lost the power to command himself. 
When his mother sent him upstairs to find 
a needle he often forgot his errand, so 
often had decisions been registered upon 
his brain and left to fade away without 
accomplishment. Finally the will which 
executes had grown too weak to enforce 
its orders. 








HOW EARL FOUND HIMSELF. 
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His vitality was low, his spirit dormant 
and his interest in the world about him dull 
and listless. The bright morning sun 
streaming into his attic room brought him 
no message from the gospel of work. He 
dawdled about his room, shambled down to 
a silent breakfast and sank tardily into his 
seat at school. 

At night his father, a tinroofer, had usu- 
ally been too tired after the day’s work, 
too comfortable with his pipe and paper, 
to discipline the boy. His delicate mother 
had many troubles, some real, others fan- 
tasies of a mind harrowed by sweatshop 
work at 15, when she was too tender to 
withstand the grinding strain. Her mar- 
riage had relieved her from the struggle of 
bread winning, but not from the effects of 
those long, grueling days. The button- 
hole machine had sapped her vitality and 
spirit in the way noxious vampires in old 
folk tales drained the heart’s blood, leaving 
enough that the heart may continue to beat. 
She had made as many buttonholes in a 
day as the strongest girl in the shop, with 
the result that now she was unequal to the 
task of making a man out of her only son. 

Earl lay stretched out in his chair, as 
limp as a sack of flour from which much 
of the flour has been taken. The pup 
pranced gaily around Earl’s sprawling feet, 
inviting him to play. Unheeding, he stared 
away at vacancy. Sometimes Bill, stamp- 
ing in from next door, ball and bat in hand, 
would beckon toward the alley; then Earl 
would follow him and chase hits on the run 
with those same feet which at other times 
would be: stretched out on the floor motion- 
less for hours, with no more activity in the 
mind they carried above them. The ball 
game lasted until the policeman, guardian 
of the windows and the law, appeared upon 
the scene and ended Earl’s activity sum- 
marily. The street was his only play- 
ground. 

Earl’s school teacher had given him up 
at the middle of the first reader. The last 
story he had mastered was “The Roman 
Chariot Race.” That thrilling contest had 
seized and carried him away in spite of his 
lethargy. At recess the boys and girls 
dashed out into a narrow yard without 
apparatus for play or more than enough 
space for all the children to stand in. Here 
Earl came to life once more and made 
futile efforts to stand on his hands in imita- 
tion of the school clown. One day the 
janitor, whose memory of play days was 
still vivid, constructed a horizontal bar in 
the school yard, the principal part of which 
consisted of a stout broom handle. After 
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school he showed Earl how to chin himself. 
Earl pulled and nothing happened; gritted 
his teeth and pulled again until the top of 
his blond head brushed the bar. There his 
record stood for a day, but he had gritted 
his teeth and tugged all the tug out of him 
there was in him. 

That was the beginning. There were 
other days, the duration of effort increased, 
concentration and will grew rapidly. He 
learned to “ skin the cat ’—not as dastardly 
a performance as one might suppose—and 
finally he accomplished the giant swing. 
That was indeed a giant circle, in a few 
months from a dead centre of stagnation 
and utter incompetence to describe a circle 
with a radius of efficiency equal to his 
length from out-stretched hands to whirling 
feet. His spirits mounted, his power of 
attention to books increased, his determina- 
tion to overcome obstacles grew stronger. 
For had he not seen himself perform day 
by day more and more difficult feats on the 
horizontal bar? Blood now coursed more 
vigorously through his mind and body. 
A store of energy had been created which 
now could be drawn upon. Thereafter he 
mastered the next story in the reader, 
which was not about a chariot race and 
his teacher wonderingly bade him good-by 
for the summer vacation. 

Earl’s schoolyard was one of the 56 out 
of 200 odd which are used as summer play- 
grounds. An instructor taught the boys 
organized games, team against team, where 
the rules and the captain must be obeyed. 
Those who do not play fair have the alter- 
native of playing alone, but the only com- 
pulsion is self-imposed. Attention and 
muscle must be on the alert—no time to 
stare into vacancy and wait for something 
to happen. The best fellow is he who 
makes things happen. This was good 
physical and moral training, quite different 
from the games of the street, games with 
pennies, marbles and dice, games of chance, 
in which character has no chance. LEarl’s 
city had given him back that which it had 
taken from him and that which nature 
demanded for him—a playground. 

_ September found Earl the captain of the 
teams for the next summer, bigger, more 
active, ready for anything. The second 
reader flew by and fractions were no longer 
fractions. He had kept his eye on the 
ball, now he was able to keep his mind’s 
eye on the book. 

Earl had found himself. 

The new philosophy of play holds that 
play is not something incidental, something 
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done between hours of work, but something 
fundamental and real, something without 
which a child can grow up, if at all, only 
stunted and perverted. In games children 
learn quick decision under stress, and in 
team games habits of obedience and self- 
control, of submission of the individual 
will to the welfare of the team, which in 
maturer life distinguishes the social being 
and reaches toward the ideal of good citi- 
zenship. 

The summer playgrounds connected with 
about one-fourth of the public schools have 
an average daily attendance of 16,577 boys 
and girls during the two months of each 
year they are open. There are more than 
200,000 children in Philadelphia, for a 
large part of whom no play facilities are 
provided The Department of Physical 
Education, under able direction, has made 
great progress in its summer and winter 
training, but is hampered by lack of space, 
funds and apparatus, and, most funda- 
mental of all, permanent organized play- 
grounds with sand piles, swings, slides, 
shower baths, gymnasiums, etc. Chicago 
has spent $11,000,000 in five years upon a 
comprehensive system of playgrounds and 
recreation centers for young and old. New 
York is making giant strides. One block 
of tenements was purchased at a cost of 
$1,811,127 and demolished and converted 
into a model playground. One-tenth of 
the area of the city of Boston is devoted to 
parks, playgrounds and bathing beaches. 

One hundred and seventy-four other 
cities have found organized playgrounds a 
paying municipal investment in health, 
training, as a preventive of crime and as 
a citizen-maker. In so far as children are 
not in a condition of health to receive an 
education to its fullest extent, our great 
expenditures upon buildings, books and 
teachers are wasted. Playgrounds are 
cheaper than hospitals, and as manufac- 
tories of public health may accomplish 
much in making of hospital repair shops 
less necessary. That play is more attrac- 
tive than vice and is a preventive of crime 
has been demonstrated in many instances. 
After the establishment of a playground in 
one of the congested districts in Chicago 
the number of cases brought before the 
Juvenile Court decreased nearly one-half. 
A playground built to-day serves the build- 
ing of a prison. to-morrow. 

For Earl and thousands of his brothers 
and sisters we have made but a beginning. 
In the playgrounds movement Philadelphia 
has not taken its rightful place. 
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A COOK WHO COULD NAVIGATE. 


How does it happen that the comman- 
ders of French vessels, with thirty- 
four schools of hydrography in the king- 
dom, do not know how to calculate longi- 
tude by lunar distances, while even the 
cooks and negroes of American vessels un- 
derstand it? So in 1817 asked Baron von 
Zach, one of the first astronomers in Ger- 
many. No wonder he was astonished and 
puzzled; for he had just come from a re- 
markable interview on board the first large 
American yacht, Cleopatra’s Barge. The 
baron tells his own story, to be found in the 
Historical Collections of the Essex Insti- 
tute, Salem: 

“T ventured on board of the American 
vessel, the Cleopatra’s Barge, at Genoa. 
All the city crowded to see the magnificent 
palace of Neptune. I went among others. 
The owner was on board; he was a gentle- 
man of fortune. 

“The captain was a lively old gentle- 
man, a cousin to the owner, and his son 
was on board, also. In making some in- 
quiries respecting my friends and corre- 
spondents, I mentioned Doctor Bowditch. 
The captain answered: 

“¢He is a friend of our family and our 
neighbor in Salem. My son was his pupil. 
It is properly my son and not I who navi- 
gates this vessel.’ 

“T observed to the young man: 

“*You have had so excellent a teacher 
you cannot fail to be acquainted with the 
science. In making Gibraltar what was 
your error in longitude?’ 

“¢ Six miles.’ 

“*Your calculations were very correct. 
How did you keep them?’ 

“* By chronometer and by the lunar dis- 
tances.’ 

“*You know how to calculate by lunar 
distances?’ I exclaimed. 

“The young man seemed a little offended 
by my question, and replied with some 
warmth: 

“* How to calculate by lunar distances! 
Why, our cook can do that!’ 

“* Your cook!’ I cried. 

“Here I was informed that the vessel’s 
cook had a ‘taste’ for navigation. 

“That is he,’ said the young captain, 
pointing to a negro in the after part of 
the vessel, wearing a white apron, with a 


fowl in one hand and a carving-knife in’ 


the other. 
“* Come here, John!’ called the old cap- 
tain. ‘ Answer this gentleman’s questions.’ 
“*By what method do you calculate 
lunar distances?’ Linquired. To my amaze- 
ment he replied: 


PENSIONING TEACHERS. 
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“Tt makes no difference. I use the 
methods of Maskelyne, Lyons or Bowditch; 
but I prefer that of Dunthorne.’ 

“T could hardly express my surprise. 

“* Go,’ said the captain, ‘lay aside your 
fowl, and bring your books and journal, 
and show your calculations.’ 

“He returned with an armful of books, 
showed his calculations, made with admir- 
able precision, and answered my questions 
in correct nautical terms.”—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





PENSIONING TEACHERS. 


FTER a thorough investigation of pen- 
sion systems now maintained in this 
country, your committee finds: 

1. That in the United States teachers are 
pensioned from public school funds ex- 
clusively in several States, notably Mary- 
land and Rhode Island. 

2. That many municipalities now main- 
tain a more or less elaborate pension sys- 
tem for their own teachers; New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Providence, Charles- 
ton (S. €.), Indianapolis, Chicago, Detroit 
and San Francisco furnish good examples 
of municipal pensioning of teachers. 

3. That many organizations relying upon 
voluntary membership, like the Connecticut 
Teachers’ Annuity Guild, the Somerville 
Guild, the Boston Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund Association, are maintaining pension ~ 
systems for their respective members. 

4. That many corporations such as banks, 
insurance and trust companies, have estab- 
lished pension systems for their employees. 

5. That many of our great railroad cor- 
porations are now paying the entire cost of 
pensions, or the larger part of the cost. 
For examples the following: Pennsylvania 
railroad, the Boston and Maine, the Grand 
Trunk lines, Baltimore and Ohio, Southern 
Pacific, New York Central: and Hudson 
River railroad, the Boston Elevated, the 
Philadelphia and Reading, and many 
others. 

6. That pensions to teachers are favored 
by such men as President Charles W. Eliot, 
of Harvard University; Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale; Professor Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton; Superintendent William H. Maxwell, 
of New York; President Woodrow Wilson, 
of Princeton University; Secretary George 
H. Martin, of Boston; Superintendent 
Payson Smith, of Maine, and others. 

7. That there are really only two systems 
of pensioning teachers, viz.: The partici- 
pating plan and the non-participating plan; 
that under the participating plan member- 
ship may be voluntary or compulsory; that 
the voluntary plan is usually a failure; that 
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the compulsory plan has been declared un- 
constitutional by the supreme courts of 
Ohio and Minnesota; that in Chicago the 
coercive feature first adopted has been 
eliminated; that under the non-participat- 
ing plan the municipality or State pays the 
entire cost of pensions. 

With regard to the effects of a retire- 
ment system on its employees, the officers of 
the Grand Trunk railway of Canada say: 
“Tt has been stated that the existence of a 
pension acts as a detriment to efficient ser- 
vice owing to the tendency on the part of 
an employee approaching the retirement 
age to become lax in the performance of 
duty, in consequence of the knowledge that 
he will soon be able to leave the service 
and draw a pension. The experience of 
this company has demonstrated that such 
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reasoning is entirely fallacious. Every 
company and corporation having a retire- 
ment pension system in operation regards 
it as a good business investment, without 
considering the humanitarian principle 
involved.” 

Your committee believes, first, that the 
maintenance of a pension system on the 
part of the State will enable many teachers 
of long experience to retire with honor and 
dignity ; second, that the actual cost to the 
State will not be great in that teachers re- 
ceiving the maximum salaries will be re- 
tired to be succeeded by teachers at the 
minimum salaries; third, that the ‘main- 
tenance of a pension system will be of 
inestimable benefit to the cause of public 
school education in this State—Report to 
Connecticut State Association. 
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HIS is an Abraham Lincoln number of 
the Pennsylvania School Journal, an- 
ticipating the centennial anniversary of his 
birth in a one-roomed log cabin in Ken- 
tucky, February 12, 1809. We came to 
love this man while he lived more than any 
other public man in our national history. 
His personality was so attractive that mil- 
lions loved him, and his integrity and good 
sense so manifest that their trust in him 
was boundless. He is one of Time’s heroic 
figures. And it is gratification to know 
that his grandparents were of our own 
people, of strong English stock, who lived 
a few miles away, just over the border line 
of Berks County. A few years ago another 
Abraham Lincoln, of this same family, a 
sturdy farmer of sterling quality, who bore 
a striking resemblance to the great Presi- 
dent, died near Churchtown, Lancaster 
County, within a short distance of where 
the Lincolns lived in Berks County. They 
were doubtless named from a common 
grandfather. His ancestors were of the 
pioneers who went down the Cumberland 
Valley, then the Shenandoah Valley, and 
thence across the mountains into Kentucky. 
They saw hard times, but they did great 
things. “God moves in a mysterious way.” 
We are led—we know not how or why! 
Let us do the best we can day by day—as 
Abraham Lincoln did. 





. States and Europe. 


THE visit to the United States of Chang 
Po Ling, the official representative of the 
Board of Education of his province, is of 
more than ordinary importance He is a 
highly educated Chinaman with a look to 
the future rather than the past. China is 
awakening to new thought and new life, 
and this man is a representative leader 
towards better things. He was meant to 
serve in the navy and entered the Naval 
College at Tientsin, established by Li Hung 
Chang, but feeling that the great need of 
China is education, he went into that field 
of service. He organized the schools of 
Tientsin upon approved modern plans, and, 
wishing to do the best that can be done 
for his province he is now on a tour to 
investigate the school systems of the United 
He has studied the 
schools of Washington and Boston, visited 
Johns Hopkins University, Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Princeton, Clark Wellesley and 
the Y. M. C. Associations of a number 
of cities.- Before he left China he an- 
nounced to a large audience his personal 
conversion to Christianity. There are in 
his province nearly half as many in- 
habitants as in the entire United States, 
so that his work for his people gives 
promise of far-reaching and most important 
results. 


THE pictures of Washington and Lin- 


“coln in the present number—as we are 


nearing the birthdays of these great men, 
February 12th and 22d—are both more or 
less idealized. But we like them all the 
better for that. The pictured face be- 


yond aught else keeps the man in our 
thoughts; and to live among good faces 
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and other good things upon the wall, in 
conscious and unconscious enjoyment of 
them every day of our lives, is to be in 
very good company. We have sent out 
many thousand pictures which hang in 
school rooms and elsewhere, where tens of 
thousands see them daily, and we are grate- 
ful to have had the privilege of doing so. 
That is worth more than any money re- 
ceived for them. “The Plough” is the 
latest that has been going out on the Jour- 
nal subscription. A few days since a 
teacher wrote of it: “I have received 
‘Train up a Child.’ It is a thought picture 
with daily inspiration for any school.” A 
note from the Education Department of 
Ontario says: “I am desired by the Min- 
ister of Education to convey to you his 
thanks for a copy of the famous picture 
The Plough.” It was sent on subscription 
ordered from this department. There is 
more call for pictures for schools from the 
South than from any other part of the 
country. New York and Ohio in the 
North begin to know the Lincoln Art 
Series, and want them. The Carnegie 
Library at Homestead has just ordered 
twenty-five different subjects; another 
party orders a full set. We have recently 
framed a lot of twenty-two pictures for one 
of the leading hospitals of the State, and 
they are greatly pleased with them. Good 
pictures on the wall are good in every 
way, and people are slowly coming to 
some knowledge of that fact. The School 
Journal can supply them. Send for illus- 
trated circular. 

THE necessity for good roads is pointed 
out in connection with the development of 
the rural free delivery service. It is sug- 
gested that should Congress grant the de- 
partment authority to utilize rural routes 


. still further by the establishment of a 


limited parcel post confined entirely to 
rural delivery routes, it would then be 
possible to earn additional revenue amount- 
ing to millions of dollars and at the same 
time benefit the farmer by enabling him to 
have merchandise delivered when ordered 
by telephone or postal card, which other- 
wise would not be purchased. “The 
special parcel post,” says the postmaster 
general “will enable the farmers to have 
small parcels delivered at their gates, to 
live better, and to obtain easily the neces- 
saries of life.” Permission is requested 
to establish experimentally a limited parcel 
post in not to exceed four counties in order 
to demonstrate the practicability of the plan. 
Of course the express companies oppose it, 
and so far they have had the Congress of 
the United States in their interest! The 
postmaster general again urges legislation 
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permitting the establishment of postal sav- 
ings banks or depositories in connection 
with post offices. And this the bankers op- 
pose, thus far with success though the 
people need and desire it. 


THE ScuHoot JourNnat will reprint the 
Lincoln matter found in the present (Jan- 
uary) number in a special pamphlet for 
use in schools and elsewhere in connection 
with the Lincoln Memorial Day. The 
prices will be Io cents per copy, 15 copies 
for $1.00, or five dollars per hundred 
copies. Persons desiring it may address 
“The School Journal, Lancaster, Pa.” 


One day a ragged little urchin was stand- 
ing on the street longingly eyeing some 
oranges which were on a fruit stand near- 
by. A tall man, with long legs, loose 
clothes and a frowning, wrinkled face, 
came striding toward him. His eyes were 
apparently on the pavement, and he looked 
cross and out of sorts, as he took long 
strides, making his coat tails flap about his 
legs. The man suddenly stopped in front 
of the fruit stand, and diving his hand in 
his pocket for some money he bought a big 
orange, gave it to the boy, and went on his 
way. The boy grinned at sight of the 
fruit, and was about to eat it, when a by- 
stander told him that the giver was Presi- 
dent Lincoln. The boy ran after the 
President, and caught the flapping coat tail, . 
and as the stern face turned sharply, he 
called, “Thank you, Mr. President Lin- 
coln.” Suddenly the face was transformed, 
and a beautiful smile covered it. In a 
thrilling voice the President answered:. 
“You’re welcome, boy. You wanted to 
steal it while the fellow wasn’t looking, 
didn’t you? But you wouldn’t because it 
warn’t honest. That’s the right way. I 
wish some men I know were like you.” 





A MAN twenty-seven years of age met 
with a serious accident in St. Louis and 
in the operation that followed a part of his 
brain was removed, and with it went his 
memory. Mentally he was a child again, 
unable to talk, walk, read, or write; and 
unable to remember his name. His past 
was absolutely a blank. Every incident 
preceding the operation had been erased 
from his memory as a sponge wipes the 
writing from a slate. Little by little, as a 
child masters his three r’s, this man has 
relearned his alphabet and his multiplica- 
tion table. He has learned again how to 
walk and talk and read and write. He has 
learned his own identity. He is out of the 
hospital now and the physicians tell him 
that he will probably recover his memory 
completely, with possibly one exception— 
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he may never be able to recall the incidents 
of the afternoon when he was run down 
by a street car, picked up senseless, and 
pronounced mortally injured. His physi- 
cians say he must observe these rules: Be 
cheerful, abstain from intoxicants, keep 
good hours, avoid hard work, mental and 
physical, seek outdoor recreations of a 
mild nature, laugh at every opportunity, 
follow rigidly even the most trivial rules 
of good health, above all be cheerful. 


THE late Robert N. Carson, of Philadel- 
phia, left an estate of $3,091,979.65, with 
all claims and expenses deducted. Mr. 
Carson provided in his will for the estab- 
lishment at “ Ordenheim,” his Whitemarsh- 
Springfield stock farm, of a college for 
girls similar to the Girard College for 
boys in Philadelphia. The land given for 
this purpose comprises 243 acres, and is 
valued at $395,000. After his widow’s 
death most of the estate goes to endow this 
college, any residue to be devoted to the 
erection of dormitories at various hospitals. 





Prof. R. L. Watts, of the faculty of 
Pennsylvania State College, a farmer him- 
self, an admirable teacher and one of the 
most practical men in this field of instruc- 
tion, said in a recent address to a teachers’ 
institute: To be happy in his life and work 
the farmer must be educated. He must 
know and understand crops and soils. 
Education is intended to fit a man or a 
woman for the sphere in life which they 
are to fill. If it does not do this it fails 
in its mission. The farmer who “knows 
how ” will be the farmer who is successful 
as well as happy. To begin at the basic 
principle of teaching agriculture in the 
schools there must be nature study. The 
teachers should take the study of clover 
and. alfalfa into the schools. Converting 
the institute into a class, Prof. Watts dem- 
onstrated how he would teach primitive 
agriculture by asking questions and solicit- 
ing answers. The boys and girls should 
be taught to love trees and to know and 
understand soils. Fertilization, too, can be 
easily taught, and it will be easy for the 
children to understand. Hot beds and 
cold frames in connection with school 
yards were urged as being entirely prac- 
tical. They would be the means of im- 
parting knowledge that would be of con- 
siderable worth to the boys in later life, 
as well as inculcating habits of industry. 
They would be the means, too, of making 
the boys enthusiastic. The teaching of 
corn growing was urged, and the speaker 
took occasion to say that fully one half 
the farmers grow poor crops of corn be- 
cause they use poor seed. The growing of 
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market produce could be taught readily, 
and it could be made attractive to the chil- 
dren, as well as developing business ideas. 
Finally, the importance of fresh air should 
be taught. In this era of pure food agita- 
tion there should be a pure air commission. 
The importance of pure air is too obvious 
to need argument. State College stands 
ready to help the teachers, and the Na- 
tional Department of Agriculture will like- 
wise do its share in teaching agriculture. 





THE NEW SCHOOL CODE. 


6 ae report of the Educational Commis- 

sion has been delayed by many unex- 
pected difficulties which have presented 
themselves for solution. The Constitution 
of 1874 forbids special legislation with ref- 
erence to school districts. This proviso 
makes it difficult to frame legislation suit- 
able for cities as well as for sparsely settled 
rural districts. To frame laws which are 
essential to progress in the larger cities and 
which shall not at the same time be appli- 
cable to rural communities, it is necessary 
to follow the suggestion of the Supreme 
Court ,that school districts may, like cities, 
be classified upon the basis of population. 
In the case of cities the Supreme Court has 
said that it will stand for three classes, and 
it declared unconstitutional an act dividing 
cities into seven classes. 

The difficulty of putting Philadelphia and 
Greater Pittsburg into one class is evident 
from a very brief study of the situation. 
In Philadelphia Councils have a voice in 
the levying and expenditure of taxes for 
school purposes. In Pittsburg this power 
is vested partly in the Central Board of 
Education and partly in the local Boards of 


‘School Directors. Under the Act of As- 


sembly which combined Pittsburg and 
Allegheny into one municipality, the school 
districts were allowed to remain unchanged. 
In the Allegheny school district the Central 
Board is composed of the members of all 
the local boards, and consists of ninety 
members. In the Pittsburg school district 
every local board sends one representative 
to the Central Board. This representative 
may or may not be a member of the local 
board. 

In cities of the third class the number of 
members in the Board of Education varies 
from six to sixty. Altoona and Wilkes- 
barre operate their schools under the origi- 
nal act of 1854, and the Board of School 
Directors consists of six members. Lan- 
caster operates its schools under an amend- 
ment to the act of 1854, and elects three 
members from each of its nine wards. 


Other cities operate either wholly or partly 
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under special acts and partly under such 
provisions of the Wallace Act as the Boards 
of Directors have seen fit to accept. There 
are important diversities in the collection 
of taxes, the auditing of accounts, the in- 
vestment of money in the sinking fund for 
the payment of bonded debts, and in the 
time for the beginning and ending of the 
fiscal year. 

It is plain that if the cities are to have 
the legislation essential to the progress of 
their schools, many local peculiarities must 
be dropped for the sake of the general 
weal. The most important thing in the 
administration of schools is an efficient 
Board of School Directors, a well-selected 
corps of teachers and sanitary buildings 
that will suffice to accommodate all the chil- 
dren. To this end all the districts should 
unite in a code of school laws even if local 
preferences must give way to general reg- 
ulations. 

The Joint Resolution creating the Educa- 
tional Commision requires that all school 
laws shall be combined in one act and that 
this act shall be reported to the legislature 
on or before the first day of February. 
The Commission will meet in Philadelphia 
on the first Monday in January for the pur- 
pose of completing its report. Ifthe school 
authorities find the proposed code to be an 
improvement upon existing laws, they 
should urge its passage by the legislature. 
In a period of development extending over 
seventy-five years many contradictions 
have crept into the school laws, and limita- 
tions have made themselves felt in the 
movement to adapt our school system to 
the growing educational needs of our peo- 
ple. If these contradictions and limitations 
can be removed during the legislative ses- 
sion of 1909, the friends of popular educa- 
tion will take new hope and courage for the 
battle against ignorance and illiteracy. 





NOTABLE MEETING OF TEACHERS. 


A NOTABLE body of teachers assem- 

bled in Lancaster, Friday, November 
27th. It was the twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. The sessions were held in 
the chapel of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, at which institution the association 
was organized in 1887, with Dr. Thomas 
G. Apple, of Lancaster, then head of the 
college, as its first president. The associa- 





tion originally included only the colleges of 
Pennsylvania, but it was enlarged so as 
to include the preparatory schools and col- 
leges in New York, New Jersey, Maryland 
It has a membership of 


and Delaware. 
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one hundred and eighty-two colleges and 
preparatory schools, for both sexes. Its 
members are men and women who have 
had the advantages of college and univer- 
sity training. Each college or school has 
the privilege of sending one or more dele- 
gates to the convention, but each institu- 
tion has only one vote. The object of the 
association is to gain a better understand- 
ing among educators in preparatory school 
and collegiate work, to make more con- 
venient an interchange of ideas, and to 
work for the improvement of the schools 
and uplift the positions of the teachers. 
The association is a member of the Na- 
tional conference committee on standards 
of colleges and secondary schools, whose 
purpose it is to consider standards of ad- 
mission, matters of common interest to 
universities, colleges and secondary schools 
and in which membership is held by many 
similar organizations throughout the United 
States. The meeting was attended by 
about one hundred and fifty delegates. 

The sessions were opened by President 
Dr. J. G. Croswell, of New York, who in- 
troduced Rev. Dr. John Stahr, president 
of Franklin and Marshall College, to make 
the address of welcome. Dr. Stahr ex- 
pressed pleasure at being chosen to wel- 
come this association of educators, which 
had its birth in Lancaster, back to the 
place of its nativity. Briefly he told how 
it had its inception in the minds of Presi- © 
dent E. H. McGill, of Swarthmore College, 
and Dr. Thomas G. Apple, of Franklin and 
Marshall College, who saw the needs of 
such an organization, and by whose efforts 
it was launched in this city in July, 1887, 
under the name of the College Association 
of Pennsylvania. In 1892 at Swarthmore 
it was reorganized under the present name, 
embracing a larger territory. He paid a 
tribute to Franklin and Marshall as a 
typical college, saying it stands for high 
and liberal culture, closely following out 
the German educational ideas. 

In the response Dr. Croswell thanked 
Dr. Stahr for his hearty and cordial wel- 
come, and said the association was here in 
the interest of the same questions that had 
prompted its organization. He stated that 
it is really a child of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, coming home for the Thanks- 
giving season, and said that one of the 
features of the present convention would 
be to recount the work done since the 
founding of the association. 

Professor Julius Sachs, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, then presented “A Review of the 
Work of the Association.” He dwelt at 
length upon the work accomplished, the 
possibilities and the failures, and laid 
especial emphasis upon the fact that it is 
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due to this body of teachers that the col- 
lege entrance examination board had been 
formed, which is now bringing excellent 
results wherever in force. 

A subject of especial interest was dis- 
cussed by Professor Gonzalez Lodge, of 
Columbia University, “Can Students Be 
Taught to Read Latin?” He said that 
thirty years ago Latin was deemed an in- 
strument necessary to the intellectual 
growth of the student, but of late years 
there has been a ‘disposition to believe 
Latin no better than any other study in its 
effect of disciplining the mind. He took 
exception to this opinion believing the 
study of Latin of more value to the mind 
in a general way than almost any other 
study. He holds that the study of Latin 
gives a better understanding of our mother- 
tongue and serves as a means to the more 
thorough enjoyment of literature, as our 
language is in part derived from the Latin 
tongue. This, he said, is illustrated in 
music in that an elementary knowledge of 
music adds greatly to its appreciation. 
Latin, he claimed, is not taught properly, 
and the college entrance requirements are 
inadequate. This study is in many cases 


made simply an exercise in memory, so 
unlike mathematics, in which pupils are 
taught to work out their problems for 


themselves. Teachers should make a stu- 
dent learn Latin and not make him depend 
upon his memory in reading the language. 
He spoke in support of examinations in 
Latin instead of examinations in Cesar and 
Cicero. The teaching of Latin should be 
changed entirely, the “direct method” be- 
ing used. By this he meant that this 
language, and not the English, should be 
used altogether in the class room during 
the period set aside for its study as in the 
most effective study of French, German 
or other modern language. 

At one o’clock the delegates were tend- 
ered a luncheon by the college faculty in 
the new academy building, which was 
largely attended and greatly enjoyed. 

In ,the afternoon, at 2:30 o’clock, the 
delegates reconvened and the first ques- 
tion was “Are We Educating the Rising 
Generation?” Professor Lightner Wit- 
mer, University of Pennsylvania, followed 
upon “Some Famous English Schools,” 
Dr. James H. Canfield, Librarian of Colum- 
bia University, upon “The Basis of Col- 
lege Education,” and John G. Bowman, 
Secretary of the Carnegie Foundation, on 
the “ Advancement of Teaching.” 

On Saturday morning the convention 
received and discussed the reports of the 
committee on the establishment of a college 
entrance certificate board and on the 
quantity of college entrance examinations 
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and the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. This meeting was distinguished by 
the presence of five college presidents, rep- 
resenting some of the best known colleges 
in the East. They were Dr. Ethebert D. 
Warfield, of Lafayette College; Dr. John 
H. Harris, of Bucknell University; Dr. 
Thomas Fell, of St. John’s Military Col- 
lege, Annapolis, Md.; Dr. John S. Stahr, 
President of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, and Dr. J. D. Moffett, President of 
Washington and Jefferson College. 

The committee on the establishment of a 
college entrance certificate board reported 
through Professor Edwin S. Crawley, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The re- 
port was accompanied by the constitution 
and rules of the board as drawn up and 
unanimously adopted. The object of the 
board is to organize upon a basis of greater 
efficiency in the practice of admission of 
students to college on certificate of school 
principals in lieu of examination of the 
candidates for admission. The board will 
meet on the first Saturday in May at a 
place designated by the executive com- 
mittee. The rules of the board make pro- 
vision for placing schools or removing 
them from the list of approved schools. In 
passing upon the application of a school 
for approval consideration must be given 
to the following points: (1) The courses 
of study maintained in the school, with 
such additional information as the prin- 
cipal may furnish bearing on this matter. 
(2) The character, equipment and effi- 
ciency of the teaching staff. (3) The pro- 
portion of teachers to students in the dis- 
tinctively college preparatory work. (4) 
The material equipment of the school, in- 
cluding buildings, library, laboratories, etc. 
(5) The general “tone” of the school, so 


| fas as it may be possible to determine it. 


(6) The records made in college by stu- 
dents which it has sent upon certificate to 
colleges which are members of the board. 

Schools may be approved by the board 
either: (1) Unconditionally as to the 
period during which the approval shall 
continue, subject, however, to rules govern- 
ing the removal of schools from the ap- 
proved list. Or (2) Tentatively for a 
period of two years. 

Dr. J. B. Kieffer, treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, reported showing a balance in the 
treasury of $473.54. The executive com- 
mittee reported that six schools had been 
received into the association during the 
year and that three resigned from the asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. J. D. Moffett, of Washington and 
Jefferson College, was elected President 
for the ensuing year. The vice presidents 
are Dr. J. S. Stahr, Franklin and Marshall 
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College; Dr. John A. Finley, Columbia 
University; Dr. John C. Sharpe, Blair 
Hall, Dean I. H. Penniman, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. Thomas S. Baker, 
Tome Institute; Secretary, Professor 
Arthur H. Quinn, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Treasurer, Dr. John B. Kieffer, 
Franklin and Marshall College; Executive 
Committee, Dr. James G. Croswell, Brearly 
School, New York, Professor E. M. Hart- 
man, Franklin and Marshall Academy, 
Professor I. H. Denbigh, Morris Hall, 
New York, Professor Edward Rynearson, 
Central High School, Pittsburg. 

On Friday evening at eight o’clock a 
large audience was present in St. James’ 
parish house, when Dr. James G. Croswell, 
of New York, delivered the president’s 
annual address, his subject being, “ The 
One Thing Needful.” This was followed 
by a reception tendered to the delegates by 
the faculty of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege at the Iris Club. 


———————- ———— 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


CENTENNIAL OF THE BIRTH OF THE MARTYR 
PRESIDENT. 


HE centennial of the birth of Abraham 


Lincoln will be celebrated February 
12, 1909. The schools do well to empha- 
size occasions such as this. He was a 
great man, raised up by Providence for a 
great work at a time when the nation 
sorely needed so pure a patriot, so far- 
sighted a leader, so wise a statesman. He 
was essentially religious, with a deep con- 
viction of the abiding presence and over- 
ruling power of God; while at times a 
sense of the tremendous responsibility upon 
him made him know profoundly the mean- 
ing of his favorite poem, “ Oh, Why Should 
the Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” He kept, 
so far as he could, intellectual company 
with choice, lovable spirits because he was 
of their kin, and so he grew more and 
more like them, and more and more into 
the confidence and affections of a mighty 
people until they had taken him into their 
heart of hearts, as no man before in our 
national history. As the years pass his 
memory grows in fragrance, redolent of 
the sweet spirit of good-will to men. He 
was a unique man, who did many things 
that are unusual, but seem very human and 
natural for gracious and tender souls like 
himself. Among these was his habit of 
committing to memory poems that he en- 
joyed. We have made the present issue 
of the Journal, in good part, an Abraham 
Lincoln number. Many sides of his won- 
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derful character are presented in what has 
been said and written both by himself and 
others. But what we wish to speak of 
here was his love of good things in litera- 
ture and his habit of storing so many of 
them in his memory that he might: have 
them always with him. Can the schools 
do better than to extend and perpetuate 
this habit, following his wholesome ex- 
ample? 

In a Life of Abraham Lincoln, by Noah 
Brooks, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
we are told that the first books he read 
were the Bible, Asop’s Fables, and Pil- 
grim’s Progress. On these three books his 
literary taste was formed. He might have 
fared infinitely worse. He thought himself 
the most fortunate boy in the country in 
having them, and such good use did he 
make of these standard works that he could 
repeat from memory whole chapters of the 
Bible, many of the most striking passages 
of Bunyan’s immortal story and every one 
of the fables of sop. 

Another book, borrowed from one of 
their few and distant neighbors, was 
Burns’ “ Poems,” a thick and chunky vol- 
ume, as he afterwards described it, bound 
in leather and printed in very small type. 
This book he kept long enough to com- 
mit to memory much of its contents, and 
ever after, to the day of his death, some 
of the familiar lines of the Scotch poet 
were as ready on his lips as those of 
Shakespeare, who was, in his opinion, the’ 
only poet greater than Robert Burns. 

He had a wonderful power of narra- 
tion. The fables of AZsop were new as 
they fell from his lips. A grotesque in- 
cident, a comical story, or one of the 
frontier traditions learned from his mother, 
was a dramatic entertainment in his hands. 
He often kept his audiences at the country 
store until midnight, says one of his com- 
rades, listening to his shrewd wisdom, na- 
tive wit, and vivid recitals. Poor Dennis 
Hanks, weary and sleepy, was often obliged 
to trudge home without him, after having 
vainly tried to coax the eloquent and fasci- 
nating story-teller from the group of which 
he was the admired center. , 

His stepmother said of him: “He read 
everything he could lay his hands on, and 
when he came across a passage that struck 
him, he would write it down on boards, and 
keep it by him until he could get paper. 
Then he would copy it, look at it, commit 
it to memory, and repeat it.” In this way 
he collected a great many things from 
books which he did not own and could not 
keep. He wrote and re-wrote all that he 
wanted to commit to memory. 

He had little money, but he went with- 
out what many boys would call necessary 
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clothing to subscribe to the Louisville 
Courier, then edited by that famous Whig, 
George D. Prentice, a witty and most bril- 
liant man. This was, as he afterwards 
said, his greatest luxury. He read every 
word, and some of its articles were com- 
mitted to memory by sheer force of habit. 

We give these facts large space because 
we think it profitable to do so; because we 
love Mr. Lincoln as no one else upon the 
long list of worthy men who have thus far 
been eminent in our public life; and be- 
cause we have long been epecially inter- 
ested in his habit of committing good things 
to memory, to which is due so much of the 
unique charm that characterizes this re- 
markable man. Let us urge upon our 
pupils ever and always the wisdom of imi- 
tating his good example, in writing down, 
committing to memory, and thus making 
their own, many of the best things in litera- 
ture. And let us do this in the schools at 
stated times on the weekly programme, as 
a regular branch of the school work—the 
most important and most valuable upon 
the list. 

In this connection we cannot fail to 
speak of a fact by which we were deeply 
impressed many years ago. Asclear as the 
head lines in to-day’s newspaper we see the 
lines that announced a full report of the 
last eloquent speech of Senator E. D. 
Baker, in the Senate of the United States, 
just before he resigned his seat to go into 
the Union army. He was from the Pacific 
Coast—representing Washington or Ore- 
gon, we have forgotten which—but origi- 
nally from Illinois. It was he who deliv- 
ered the memorable funeral oration over 
Broderick, in San Francisco. Soon after 
entering the army he was killed at the head 
of his regiment in the attack on Ball’s 
Bluff. He and Mr. Lincoln had been close 
friends for many years and his body was 
brought back to the White Howse which 
he had left but a short time before. Here 
it lay in state in the famous East Room, 
in which the funeral services were held, 
and from which it was borne to the grave, 
followed by no heart more sad than that 
of the President himself. 

For they were kindred spirits. In the 
old days in Illinois, when they were on 
the hustings or in the trial of cases in the 
circuit courts, they had often driven by 
night together from place to place over 
the prairies of Illinois, under the stars, 
and made the way short and the hours 
golden by talking of the best they knew 
in thought and aspiration, in books and 
literature. Recalling and repeating poems 
and prose which pleased their fancy—and 
with these their minds were richly stored 
—they were lifted out of the ordinary ex- 
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perience of life into another and better 
world than that of mere partisan politics, 
or of the civil and criminal courts with 
which they were familiar. These men 
were good—for only good men learn to 
love high thoughts like theirs—and they 
grew to greatness. But the roots out of 
which were growing this goodness anu 
greatness struck deep to perennial springs. 
Alas! for the many in our public life, and 
private life as well, who know nothing of 
their secret—but drink of brackish waters 
and plough the barren soil of low-grade 
selfish interest through all their little days! 

Celebrate the hundredth birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln and let thoughtful and 
intelligent teachers and pupils everywhere 
be blessed in acquiring his life-long habit 
of committing good things to memory. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


HE Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association are 
pleased to announce that the next (47th) 
annual convention will be held in Denver, 
Colorado, July 5 to 9, 1909. While it will 
be impossible to get final action by the rail- 
way associations on rates before January 
Ist, they have assurances that a rate of $30 
for the round trip from Chicago to Denver 
will be in force next July, and also that a 
rate of one and one-half fare from points 
east and south of Chicago and Mississippi 
River points will be granted to those points, 
to be added to the $30 basing rate. The 
Denver convention will be as satisfactory 
as the Cleveland meeting, with a much 
larger attendance from all parts of the 
United States. Following the convention, 
the railroads of Colorado will grant special 


‘excursion rates of one fare for the round 


trip to all points in Colorado and adjoining 
States. The extensive development of moun- 
tain vacation resorts in Colorado will af- 
ford members an opportunity to spend 
their vacation amid the most delightful 
surroundings at very reasonable cost. The 
presidents of the twenty-one departments 
of the Association met in Chicago January 
I and 2, 1909, for conference and for out- 
lining the various programmes. 

Owing to the destruction by fire of the 
leading hotel of Oklahoma City, in accord- 
ance with previous announcement, the next 
meeting of the Department of Superinten- 
dence will be held in Chicago February 23 
to 25, 1909. The Auditorium Hotel will 
be the headquarters. The railway rates 
for this meeting will be one and one-half 
fare on the certificate plan from all terri- 
st east and south of Chicago and St. 

ouis. 
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The meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Association will be held at Bethlehem on 
June 29th and 30th and July 1st, the week 
preceding the National Association at Den- 
ver. The president of the State meeting, 
City Supt. Charles S. Foos, of Reading, has 
issued the following timely and urgent let- 
ter to all who are especially interested in 
our educational work: 


To the Teachers, School Directors, School 
Officers, and Friends of Education in 
Pennsylvania: 

The Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation, as its constitution defines, is an 
organization of teachers, school officers, 
and other friends of education. Its object, 
according to the preamble, is to elevate the 
profession of teaching and to promote the 
cause of education in Pennsylvania. 

This association has been in existence 
for more than half a century, and many of 
us who are interested in it feel that it is 
not as large a body nor as influential a 
force in the cause of education as it should 
be. Inorder to accomplish a more success- 
ful organization I am making an investiga- 
tion of other state educational organiza- 
tions, and, so far as membership is con- 
cerned, I am not encouraged to compare 
Pennsylvania with other States. I simply 
wish to say that Connecticut enrolls 90 per 
cent. of its teachers; Rhode Island, 88 per 
cent.; New Jersey, 65 per cent. Of course, 
it may be argued that these are small States 
and teachers and friends of education -can 
more readily attend association meetings; 
but I find that Alabama enrolls 18 per 
per cent.; California, 27 per cent.; Idaho, 
25 per cent.; New Mexico, 50 per cent. of 
its teaching force; other States, larger in 
area, many more than Pennsylvania. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association is 
endeavoring to help the educational forces 
of the State, most of the teachers seem to 
hold aloof and are unwilling to lend their 
influence to an organization that has been 
an effective factor in behalf of education 
and teachers in other States. Alabama 
writes that its State Association “is decid- 
edly: the leading force in educational ad- 
vancement;” California, that “its voice is 
very potent in legislation;” Florida, that 
“the school interests of the State cannot 
afford to be without such an association; ” 
Kentucky, that “it is the greatest force in 
the State;” Massachusetts, that “it is of 
great value; ” Michigan, that “ it cannot be 
over-estimated;” Minnesota, that “it has 
been very valuable in helping legislating, 
promoting professional spirit, and in prob- 
ing into the what and how;” North Da- 
kota, that “it furnishes educational leader- 





ship;” Ohio, that “every State should 
have a strong organization,” and thus I 
might quote many other opinions from edu- 
cational leaders in the various States. 
The executive committee proposes to 
make the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association a more important factor in 
Pennsylvania educational affairs. Unless 
teachers and educators, however, feel their 
responsibility in the matter we cannot hope 
to do much nor can we hope to take our 
place alongside of associations of other 
States. May we not enlist your aid in 
making this association what it ought to 
be? We earnestly urge all teachers and 
friends of education to enroll as members 


‘of this association. Of course, the fee is 


one dollar per year, but it seems to me that 
every teacher should have sufficient peda- 
gogical patriotism to be willing to con- 
tribute one dollar to the advancement of 
the teaching profession in general and pos- 
sibly his own status in particular. We 
shall endeavor to organize every county in 
the State, and to this end I have asked the 
suverintendents of normal schools, colleges, 
and other educational institutions to act as 
chairmen of enrolling committees in their 
schools or districts. Wherever such per- 
sons are willing to serve, the membership 
fee may be paid to these persons. In other 
districts, any person desiring to become a 
member may send his fee to Prof. David 
S. Keck, treasurer, Kutztown, Pa., and re- 

ceive in return a card of membership. : 

The fifty-third annual meeting of the 
Association will be held at Bethlehem, Pa., 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, June 
29, 30, and July 1, 1909. Supt. Robbins 
and the Bethlehem people are making ex- 
tensive preparation for a large convention. 
We are striving to make this the banner 
convention in the history of the Associa- 
tion. We extend to you a cordial invita- 
tion to attend these meetings; but atten- 
dance is not essential to membership. 
Every member will receive a copy of the 
proceedings, including the proceedings of 
the departments. 

The Association is made up of eight de- 
partments: The departments of child study; 
nature study; county supervision; city, 
borough, and township supervision; school 
directors; kindergarten, manual training 
and high school. Four departments hold 
sessions at other than the time of the gen- 
eral meeting in summer. This, however, 
does not preclude the members of these de- 
partments from attending the meeting of 
the “ parent body ” of which they are mem- 
bers by virtue of their enrollment at the 
meeting of the departments. The meeting 
of the high school department will be held 
at Harrisburg, December 28, 29 and 30, 
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1908; the meeting of the department of 
county supervision will be held at Harris- 
burg, February 3 and 4, 1909; the depart- 
ment of city, borough and township super- 
vision, at Harrisburg, February 2, 3 and 4, 
1909, and the department of school direc- 
tors, at Harrisburg, Thursday and Friday, 
February 4 and 5, 1909. 

High school instructors, city, borough 
and township superintendents, county su- 
perintendents, and school directors may en- 
roll in their several departments and thus 
be members not only of their own depart- 
ment but of the general association. The 
presidents of the several departments are 
arranging to hold interesting meetings of 


their departments. We urge those inter-* 


ested in these departments to attend the 
meetings. The department of school di- 
rectors is a co-ordinate branch of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association, and 
its executive committee at a recent meet- 
ing unanimously urged a closer affiliation 
among the several departments and between 
them and the “ parent body.” 

Permit me to say in conclusion that our 
object is to create educational public senti- 
ment, to improve the condition of teaching 


and of teachers and to inspire them to 


better and nobler work. 

Trusting that we may have your co-oper- 
ation in this forward movement, for the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion, I remain, Sincerely yours, 

CHaRLEs S. Foos, 
President. 





FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 


i? “The Psychological Clinic,” for No- 
vember, Dr. Witmer, Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Pennsyl- 


vania, discusses a question of absorbing - 


interest: “ What is feeble-mindedness?” 
We all use the word, most of us have seen 
children who are said to be feeble-minded, 
and everyone knows that there are several 
asylums in this country for the care of the 
feeble-minded children and adults. But 
what do we mean by feeble-mindedness? 
What do the physicians mean by it? It is 
a temporary mental condition, or it is an 
incurable brain defect? 

He reports a case of mental and moral 
deficiency which was treated and cured last 
year in his Orthogenic School at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He tells the plain 
and fascinating story of a boy of eleven 
years, in whom was wrought a wonderful 
change by eight months of exactly the right 
kind of medical and educational treatment. 
“Some children,” says Professor Witmer, 
“stand at a point where the path of indi- 
vidual development forks. One road leads 
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on through a life of imbecility or markedly 
subnormal efficiency. The other road will 
bring the child at maturity to a life of 
normal activity. That such widely di- 
vergent possibilities are open to one and 
the same child, will appear incredible to 
those who have not had the opportunity to 
watch the course of development of these 
children.” 

And again he says, ‘The type of child 
whom I have under consideration ought in 
my opinion to be viewed as being in as critical 
a condition as the child who is on the verge 
of death from typhoid fever. In an acute 
disease every remedial agency will be called 
upon, regardless of the expenditure of 
money and scientific effort. The retarded 
child of ten years of age, from the medical 
standpoint is not suffering from alarming 
symptoms. From the standpoint of society, 
the family, and from his own point of view, 
if he could give expression to it, his condi- 
tion is more alarming than if he stood 
momentarily expecting a summons to an- 
other world. If I am right in the position 
for which I am contending, there are chil- 
dren under ten years of age, who have be- 
fore them a life which is little better than 
a living mental death, who might, if taken 
in time, be rescued from this condition and 
developed through a course of training to 
the normal mental stature of man.” 

The Orthogenic School has been organ- 
ized by Professor Witmer in connection 
with the Psychological Laboratory at the 
University of Pennsylvania for the pur- 
pose, as the name indicates, of cultivating 
a “right or normal development” in chil- 
dren for whom, in his opinion, there is a 
_ chance of restoration to normal 
ife. 

The little boy who is the subject of this 
true story had never gone to a regular 
school. He could read, but he never read 
a single sentence without making several 
mistakes, and he was unable to do even the 
simplest addition or subtraction correctly. 
He did not play naturally with other chil- 
dren. He was subject to outbursts of un- 
controllable and unreasoning anger, which 
caused his parents much anxiety. A few 
years before he was brought to Dr. Witmer 
he had been taken by his father to consult 
several specialists of high standing in New 
York City, who pronounced the boy men- 
tally defective, and gave no hope of his 
ultimate recovery. One of them is said 
to have told the father, “ Don’t spend any 
money on doctors or medicines for this boy. 
They won’t do him any good. Take him 
out into the country, or send him to a 
private kindergarten, where they will 
humor him a good deal.” : 
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There is no doubt that when this boy was 
four or five years old he presented many 
symptoms of physical and mental degeneracy. 
There is likewise no doubt that most of the 
physical symptoms had subsided by the time 
he was eleven years old, but the mental and 
moral symptoms continued, making the boy 
an object of extreme anxiety to his parents, 
who feared that he would grow up a crim- 
inal, or at least prove incapable of making 
his living honestly. 

Dr. Witmer presents the case in both its 
medical and psychological aspects. He de- 
scribes Edgar as’ he appeared when first 
examined at home, gives his previous his- 
tory, his condition on entering the Ortho- 
genic School, his record of progress in the 
school, and finally his present condition. 
“And where is he now?” you will ask. 
Edgar is attending a public school in his 
home town, and getting good marks on his 
monthly report. If he keeps on as he is 
doing now, he will reach the high school 
in three years more, and there appears to 
be no reason why he should not go through 
the high school to college, and choose a 
professional career. He has got his temper 
well under control, and takes a manly atti- 
tude toward the many difficulties he has to 
overcome. His father and mother are be- 
ginning to be proud of him, and he himself 
is happy because he can do as well if not 
better than the other boys of his age and 
size, and because he is free from the old 
rankling sense of inferiority. 

How all this was brought about in the 
case of Edgar, is told by Dr. Witmer. It 
is a splendid record of what can be accom- 
plished when physicians, parents, and teach- 
ers all work together under expert psycho- 
logical guidance. 

In the same number of “The Psycho- 
logical Clinic,” Dr. Felix Arnold discusses 
the classification and education of afflicted 
children in the public schools. He points 
out the necessity of establishing classes in 
which will be treated separately (1) back- 
ward children, (2) crippled children, (3) 
deaf and dumb children, (4) blind children, 
(5) feeble-minded children, (6) delinquent 
children, (7) morally defectives. He pro- 
ceeds to outline the educational principles 
which should be applied to the public school 
training of each of these groups of chil- 
dren. He says that so long as the public 
allows afflicted children to be born into the 
world, and to live, the only logical thing 
is to educate them on a par with normal 
children. He says, “ A sudden death in in- 
fancy is in many cases much better than 
the prolonged privation and misery which 
afflicted children have to suffer because of 
a lack of training, education and occupa- 
tion.” 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Patton: The annual di- 
rectors’ conventon was held November 27th 
and 28th. It was one of the best yet held. 


‘The convention was addressed by Ex-County 


Supt. H. I. Painter, of Butler county. Dr. Jas. 
B. Watson delivered his lecture on “ Pluck, 
Patience and Perseverance” at the evening 
session. 

Beaver.—Supt. Locke: A number of visits 
to outlying districts were made for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining local conditions. Many. 
school boards néeded urging to procure the 
necessary books and supplies, due to lack of 
foresight rather than indifference. 

BerKs.—Supt. Rapp: Local institutes were 
held at Bernville, Lenhartsville and Bechtels- 
ville. The chief pe ogy r were Professors 
A. C. Rothermel, Jas. Grim and, W. W. 
Deatrick. The topics deena were, “Out- 
door Art for Country Schools,” “ Develop- 
ment of Oral Self Expression,” and “ Play as 
a Socializing Factor in Country Life.” 

Bucxs.—Supt. Hoffman: Our annual insti- 
tute was very successful. Attendance, 375 out 
of 384 teachers; 182 directors on Thursday. 
ig instructors were Supts. Fassett A. Cotton, 

A. S. Martin, James M. Coughlin, Drs. F. H. 
Green, Jos. S. Walton, G. M. Philips, M. G. 
Brumbaugh and F. S. Edmonds. Professor 
O. H. Yetter had charge of the music. The 
evenings were taken up with lectures by Mrs. 
La Salle Corbell Pickett, Dr. A. A. Willits 
and Edw. Amherst Ott, and concerts by the 
Lotus Quartette and the College Singing Girls. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Collins: Every teacher was 
enrolled at our annual institute, and there 
were but few cases of tardiness during the . 
week. The Cameron school building in Lum- 
ber was burned to the ground, 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. Tobias: The annual di- 
rectors convention was held with more than 
150 directors present. Much interest was 
manifested. The following are some of the 
questions discussed: What thines should be 
considered in selecting teachers, what holi- 
days should be observed, keeping buildings 
and property in repair, the centralization of 
schools, what may be expected of the schools, 
school ’sanitation, vaccination, etc. Hon. D 
F. Fortney addressed the three sessions of 
the convention. His talks were practical and 
to the point. From the standpoint of in- 
terest and attendance it was the best meeting 
we have held. 

Cuinton.—Supt. McCloskey: The schools 
are doing excellent work. There seems to be 
a general awakening among the directors, 
many of whom make monthly visits to their 
schools. 

CrawForp.—Supt. Goodwin: A very profit- 
able institute was held by the teachers of 
Randolph township. The subjects were 
chosen with good judgment and discussed in 
an interesting manner. November has been a 
good month for our schools. 

CuMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Local insti- 
tutes were held in Shippensburg, Mechanics- 
burg and Newville. About 75 per cent. of 
the teachers concerned were present. The 
discussions were helpful. From year to year 
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these meetings have been growing in attend- 
ance and in resulting good to our schools. 
Forest.—Supt. Morrison: Miss Kittie C. 
Hepler, one of our best teachers, and Miss 
Alta M. Ledebur, one of our most promising 
teachers, died of typhoid fever during the 
month. Three other teachers are sick with 
the same disease, but on the way of recovery. 
JEFFERSON.—Supt. Jones: Eleven educa- 
tional meetings were held during the month. 
At seven of these I gave an illustrated talk 
on the Philippine Islands. The slides and 
lantern were .furnished by the Philadelphia 
‘Commercial Museum. It is gratifying to learn 
that this work proved entertaining and in- 
structive, not only to pupils and teachers, but 
also to the general public. 
LacKWANNA.—Supt. Taylor: The county 
institute was attended by 360 teachers. Our 
instructors were Drs. O. T. Corson, W. N. 
Ferris, Professors A. N. Palmer and Jno. T. 
Watkins. The leading feature was the in- 
struction in penmanship, based on the Palmer 
method, which has given such wonderful re- 
sults in the schools of New York. Practical 
demonstrations were given. A large room 
suitably furnished was secured, where the 
teachers in groups of 75 to 100 received prac- 
tical instruction from Mr. Palmer in free 
muscular movement writing. 
LAWRENCE.—Supt. Gilmore: The Round 
Table Meeting of Western Pennsylvania and 
Eastern Ohio, held at Sharon, was one of the 
best I have attended. The fifth annual con- 
vention of the Directors’ Association was 
held at New Castle. The speakers were H. I. 


Painter, - Supts. S. H. Hadley, Andrew 
ro 


Lester and fessor G. A. Dickson. It was 
decided to send five delegates to the State 
convention. To defray the expenses of these 
delegates it was ordered that each district 
vote fifty cents for each teacher employed. 
One hundred and five directors were present, 
the best attendance we have had. The direc- 
tors are taking much interest in these meet- 
ings, and the results will be beneficial to the 
schools. 

McKean.—Supt. Bayle: I visited twenty- 
four schools this month besides getting ready 
for,.and conducting the annual institute. Thus 
far I have visited over one-fourth of the 
schools of the county and have been in every 
district except two. The work this year is 
fifty per cent. better than ever before, and this 
is largely due to the introduction of the 
Illinois Course of Study. Every township in 
the county, excepting two, has now eight 
months or more of school, and is using this 
course, 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Fetzer: Rush dis- 
trict has just. completed a $10,000 school build- 
ing. Last year this district erected an $8,000 
building. It is one of the progressive dis- 
tricts, with a wide-awake board, fully alive to 
the importance of proper school conditions. 

Perry.—Supt. Kline: The annual institute 
was a success. Every session was well at- 
tended.. The public manifested great interest, 
overtaxing the capacity of the court house 
during most of the week. 

PotTer.—Supt. Welfling: With few excep- 
tions the teachers are doing good work. Some 
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of the rural school buildings are in poor condi- 
tion. When I have finished visiting all the 
schools of a township or borough, I make a 
report of the buildings, apparatus, teachers, 
etc., to the school board and so far the direc- 
tors have responded to suggestions very 
promptly. This method will not be popular 
in some districts but it will do good. 

WarrEN.—Supt. Knapp: Our county insti- 
tute was a success; so say teachers and direc- 
tors, noting especially the high grade of in- 
structors and entertainments. 

ALLENTOWN.—-Supt. Raub: Besides the regu- 
lar grade meetings, which are the occasion for 
the manifestation of an admirable professional 
spirit, our teachers have-also organized to 
meet monthly for the study of pedagogy. 

ALtToona.—Supt. Wightman: The first, sec- 
ond and third grade teachers have formed 
separate organizations for the purpose of 
making a special study of the work of their 
respective grades. 

ARCHBALD.—Supt, Kelly: I have arranged 
with superintendents of factories and coal 
mines to discharge boys and girls who do not 
regularly attend the evening school. The 
results are gratifying. 

Harrispurc.—Supt. Downes: The new 
Vernon building was formally dedicated No- 
vember 23. We had the pleasure of having 
with us upon this occasion Deputy Supt. R. B. 
Teitrick, who delivered the principal address. 

Easton.—Supt. Cottingham: The county 
teachers’ institute convened this year as usual 
in our high school building with an attend- 
ance of 558 of the 563 teachers enrolled in 
the county. The programme of exercises was 
framed with the view of furnishing a practical 
demonstration of the essentials in school work, 
and the results of the instruction given justi- 
fied the general impression that this year’s 
institute proved one of the most successful of 
its kind ever held in this county. 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling: We feel the 
need of medical inspection for our schools and 
a campaign of education on the avoidance of 
epidemic ailments of children. The attend- 
ance law is strictly enforced with but little 


. friction. At the monthly teachers meeting the 


subjects of discussion were, Positive Methods 
of Discipline and Murder of the Mother 
Tongue. The high school laboratory for 
physics, chemistry and biology has been 
equipped at a cost of $600. 

Op Force—Supt. Coyne: Our high school 
course has been extended to one of three 
years, and Miss May Brodhead and Mr. James 
Horan added to the faculty. Our schools 
were never so prosperous, educationally and 
in’ every other way. 

Taytor.—Supt. Lloyd: Five evening schools 
are in operation. About two hundred were 
enrolled during the first week. 

West CHESTER.—Supt. Jones: The appoint- 
ment of a matron for each of the several 
school buildings has been beneficial. She is 
always present to aid and advise in case of 
sickness. Her presence in the halls is a de- 
terrent to disorder, and she is directly helpful 
many times when the teachers are busy with 
their classes. We expect that she will be 
of invaluable service in avoiding possible con- 
tamination among the pupils. 
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